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The Console 


of the new organ recently 
installed in the 


Welte Studio 


is an example of the superb workman- 


ship that goes into all WELTE organs. 
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Organists on their way to the St. Louis convention 
who include New York in their itinerary, are invited 
to bring their friends and try this instrument which 
has aroused so much favorable comment, and is so 
well known on the air. 

St. Andrew’s Church (four manuals with Echo) 
is also nearing completion and would be a profitable 
place to spend a few hours. 












We always welcome visitors to our factory to see 
our organs in the process of construction. 


WELTE ORGAN COMPANY 


695 Fifth Ave. 173 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York City CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Concert, Church, and Theater 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations 
e.d.m.v.—Easy, Difficult, Moderate, Very 


EDWARD GERMAN: Hewry VIII Dances: Morris 
Dance, SHEPHERD’S Dance, TorcH DANCE, arr. by E. H. 
Lemare. These pieces are generally known wherever mo- 
tion picture theaters have moderately good orchestras; all 
have that well known individual flavor and are useful ac- 
cording to the need. The present versions are nicely done. 
(Ditson 1927, 50¢ each) 


CUTHBERT HARRIS: A LecGenp, 5p. e. A thematie, 
solemn, serious piece of composition whose effect upon an 
audience—and that’s the reason music exists—will depend 
upon how much imagination and color-sense a player has. 
It makes good picture musie and equally good service 
music, (Schmidt 1927, 50c) 


ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD: Canzona, 4p. me. A 
graceful, musicianly, hopeful sort of a piece, giving an 
artist abundant opportunity to do a creditable job. Themes 
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are good, both musicianly and musical, though not super- 
ficially so; there is an innate gracefulness that is inescap- 
able once it is noted. If you are a poet, by all means use 
this. (Sehirmer 1927, 50c) 

ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD: Coro MarztAz, 4p. me. 
A good march, good themes, nicely handled, enough in- 
spiration to make it go, enough clever handling of ma- 
terials to save them from the cradle; a good combinatioa, 
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that. Theme 1387 is barely enough to show what it’s made 
of, simple to be sure, but musical enough to win the pub- 
lie and musically enough not to offend us tire business or- 
ganists. (Ditson 1927, 40c) 


ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD: Vesper Tre, 4p. e. A 
quiet meditation that asks the player to use beautiful 
organ tones, good contrasts, and a bit of artistry to save 
it from the multitude of the commoners. It’s rot empty; its 
Composer is too worthy a musician to put out a mere tune 
with nothing to support it. If you like to play with color, 
get this. (Ditson 1927, 40c¢) 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE: Cuorat Pretupes: on St. Ki1- 
DA, ON STRACATHRO, ON WALSAL: A choral prelude is man- 
ifestly exclusively for'church organists and teachers, or per- 
haps sometimes for careful photoplayers. These three 
examples are difficult, technical, excellent for their pur- 
pose; in a church service they definitely tie the organ mu- 
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sic to the service, providing only that the congregation 
knows the tune upon which the prelude is built. Establish 
that for yourself, then buy or ignore these three ac- 
cordingly; we vouch for their worthiness and musicianship. 
(Schmidt 1927, 50¢ each) 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE: Fantasy on A WeLSH TuNE, 
Ton-y-Boret, 7p. vd. Excerpt 1388 shows the opening 
measures of a long, technical, vigorous, quasi-bravura piece 
of music; if you are a Welshman you'll want this, and if 
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~ou have Welshmen in your audience they'll like it, Not 
knowing what it’s all about your reviewer can only vouch 
fo~ its exce lence from a musicianly viewpoint, and per- 
haps also from the musical. Certainly it is worthy of your 
examination if you ean handle difficult things. (Schmidt 
1927, 60c) 


STANLEY T. REIFF: Four Sxercures: AN EveninG 
In JUNE, AN OrcHID, LonGInG, Yk OLDEN Dance: 8p. me. 
There is nothing superficial about these little bits, nor is 
there anything that ean be called a tune; they are musical, 
nicely written, have the grace of interesting titles for pub- 
lic consumption, much variety of content, and brevity. 
Much ought to be possible to careful workers. (Ditson 
1927, 60c¢ complete) 


WM. R. SPENCE: Benrcevss, 4p. e. A little melody 
over a simple accompaniment, aiming at simplicity of 
musical expression and thought. There is a gentle undula- 
tion to the accompaniment that ought to carry the melody 
slong nicely. (Ditson 1927, 40c) 

PAUL C. TONNER: Rippirne Waters, 4p. me. Our 
illustration 1389 shows the opening measures, allegretto 
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tempo, toceata touch, light resistration, motion—which 
everybody likes, smooth contrasty middle section, all mu- 
sical rather than profound or musicianly. Isn’t that what 
your public wants now and then? (Summy 1927, 50c) 


SOLO TO GREAT: Vol. 2 


77 PAGES of music, 16 pieces, more than half of which 
are original organ works. The full contents have already 
been listed in our advertising pages so we shall deal with 
the special pieces in another way. There are two de Launay 
transcriptions, a Reverte by Hugh Blair, and Meprration 
by Silver; then the tuneful and beautiful melody, Mep1- 
TATION, by: Frysinger, and his almost equally good Noct- 
URNE; Becker’s PasToretia, Miller’s Tupromprvu, a musi- 
cianly and very worthy Marcue ve Ferre by Becker and 
his interesting PLANTaTioN MemoriEs, Vincent’s TAVANY 
and his very charming gavotte ORALAINE complete the ori- 
ginal organ pieces. Rebikoff’s Tristesse, Tchaikowsky’s 
REVERIE INTERROMPUE, Macmaster’s simple but fine and 
practical Marcie Nocturne, and Vincent’s wellknown 
and attractive CANzONETTA complete the list of trans- 
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St. Vincent De Paul’s Beautiful New 
Church at Buffalo Installs a Marr & Colton, 
‘“‘America’s Finest Organ”, Rev. Thomas 
P. Lynch writes: “The new pipe organ you 
installed in our church is truly a masterpiece 
of organ craftsmanship. Its wide compass, 


The Marr & Colton Co. — 


Eastern Sales Office— 
Paramount Building 


Suite 2013, Paramount Bldg., 
Times Square, New York. 
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embracing power and volume together with 
mellow and sacred tonal qualities com- 
mands widespread admiration.” 


Get the reason for this enthusiasm. 
Write for our Church Catalog and estimate. 


Factories, Warsaw, N. Y. 
Western Sales Office— 
708 Congress Bank Bidg., 
506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








COUPON 
THE MARR & COLTON CO., 
Warsaw, N. Y. 

We are interested in a new Marr & Colton organ for our church. 
Will you please send us a copy of your catalog “America’s Finest 
Organ”? We understand this does not obligate us in any way. 
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eriptions. Thus the fine melody of Frysinger’s Meprra- 
TION and the charming gavotte of Vincent’s ORALAINE are 
worth the price of the book alone, and to them we add 
several other very good original and transeribed pieces, a 
few more good ones, and enough service music to keep 
everybody happy. (Fischer 1927, $1.00) 





THE COMPLETE ORGAN RECITALIST 
HERBERT WESTERBY 

Reviewed herewith by HERLERT SANDERS 
A STORY is told of a fisherman whose catches were so 
large that they met with nothing but incredulity. To dem- 
onstrate the validity of his apparently ta'l stories the fish- 
erman bought a pair of seales. His friends were convinced 
of the genuiness of the products until a generous stork 
brouvht a baby next door. No scales being in the house 
the doctor, in order to weigh the baby, had to borrow the 
seales of the fisterman, only to find the baby weighed 
fifteen pounds. 

My subscription copy of The Complete Organ Recitalist 
is just to-hand. Instead of receiving a modest volume I 
received one weighing 434 Ibs.—weighed on the scales of 
the local post office where they weigh neither babies nor 
fish. The fcrmat of the book is excellent, the paper is 
stout and shiny, the type is large and a model of readabil- 
ity, and all the pictures from the frontispiece of the Sidney 
Town Hall organ to the final picture, the console of the 
Casavant organ in the Detroit Orchestral Hall, are won- 
derfully interesting. But let it not for one moment be 
imagined that the illustrations are confined to organs. 
The pictures of all the great living organists, except my- 
self, seem to have a place in this niche of fame. There 
are 410 pages of matter and illustrations, and 62 pages 
of index and advertisements. 

The author-editor is Mr. Herbert Westerbv, who is per- 
haps best known on this side of the Atlantic for his re- 
cent commendable treatise The History of Pianoforte 
Music. Organists would do well to regard these as com- 
panion volumes: each throws light on the other. In order 
to persuade my fellow organists to get this new book into 
their hands and heads I feel T cannot do better than broad- 
ly catalogue the contents: (1) Historical, (2) Aspects of 
Recital Giving, (3) The Preparation, (4) The Various 
Styles, (5) British and American Composers (unneces- 
sarily “bull” on the former), (6) American and British 
Select Recital Works, (7) British Organists, (8) The Mo- 
dern British Organ, (9) The Ideal Console, (10) Historie 
British Organ Firms, (11) The Cinema World, (12) Or- 
gans and Organists in America, (13) Appendices and eds 
—as illuminating as the matter itself. There are 35 con- 
tributors the names of whom include such authorities as 
Eaglefield Hull and Charles Macpherson in England and 
our own T. Scott Buhrman on this side of the Atlantic. 
This is a book that should be purchased, borrowed or 
stolen. The name of Buhrman strongly reminds me of 
two things: (1) that mv comment mnst “not exceed 9 cot- 
umn”—I could write 100 columns abont it, and (2) Mr. 
Buhrman himself says, “there is nothing too good you 
ean say about it.” 

It has been alleged that a woman went to buy a pa'r ot 
trousers for her sick husband. When the tailor asked his 
size the woman said she didn’t now but she thoucht he 
wore a 141% collar. Now let me say in conclusion that not- 
withstanding the size and scone of The Comvlete Organ 
Recitalist there is nothing irrelevant in it. To read and 
digest it will be to have a liberal education in all that per- 
tains to the education and duties of a modern organist. 

[Dr. Sanders is well known to our readers for hix ex- 
cellent articles in the early volumes of th's journal; he 








again performs an invaluable service by calling attention 
to a book that should be in the library of every organist 
able to read English, The American agent is H. W. Gray 
Co., address in our Directory; $4.00 postpaid. ] 


Current Publications List 


Compiled by ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 

FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to meet 
today with today’s music. Readers will cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages 
possible; their names and addresses will be found in the 
advertising pages. Obvious abbreviations: 

¢.g.cq.ge.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 

tet, quartet (preferred) on chorus. 

s.d.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, ete. 

0.uU.— organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderate, very. 


ORGAN: M. Bidwell: Evening Idyl, 6p. e. A simple mel- 
ody nicely set. (Schmidt 50c) 

W. Drobegg : Adoration, 6p. e. A melody over gently 
moving accompaniment. (Schmidt 50c) 

H. P. Hopkins: In Dreamlenid. 20. «& A 685 rhythm that 
permits use of Chimes effectively. (Presser 30¢) 

T. T. Noble: Choral Prelude on St. Kilba, 6p. md. 

Choral Prelude on Stracathro, 4p. me. 
Choral Prelude on Walsal, 5p. (Schmidt 50¢ each) 
Fantasy on Welsh Tune, 7p. vd. (Schmidt 60c) 

Solo to Great, 78p. Vol. 2 of an unusually good collection, 
to he reviewed later. (Fischer $1.00) 

ANTHEMS: E. S. Barnes: “T Will Extol Thee,” 6p. e. 
For Thanksgiving. (Ditson 12e) 

G. A. Burdett: “The Lord is My Shepherd,” 9p. ce. a. me. 
(Nitson 15¢) 

V. d’Indyv: “The Dawn is Slowly Breaking,” 3p. 8-p chor- 
us, d. Reauires fine voices, hig range. (Ditson 10c) 

G. H Feder'ein: “How Excellent is Thv Loving Kind- 

4 yt Op. ¢. = oe bright. (Ditson 15¢e) 

S. R. Gaines: “Jesus Still Lean e i 
om tas On,” 8p. eq. t. me. (Dit- 

E. S. Hesmer: “In the Beginning Was the Word.” 10p 

‘ ym 5-part anger (Nitsan 19+) , 

. Huerter: “The Shadows of the Evening de 
eq. a. e. (Ditson 12¢) er ee 

O. A. Mansfield: “O Where Sha'l Wistem be Found.” 11p 
eq. s. me. (Ditson 15e) - 

C. S. Norris: “Lo a Great Multitude,” 8p. eq. s. me. (Dit- 
son 15e) . 

C. C. Robinson: “Onur Father j y Aid 
oh v Father in Thy Merey,” 3p. qe. u. 

— “O All Ye Nations,” 4p. qe, u. me. (Ditson 

c 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: G. B. Nevin: “God 
Will Make all Things Right,” 6p. me. (Ditson 12c) 

ANTHEMS: WOMEN’S VOICES: W. Berwald: “He 
Leads Us On,” 8p. 3-part. md. (Ditson 12¢) 

DUETS: F. L. Calver: “Divine Grace,” 7p. a-b, s-t. me. 
Flows along smoothly for the first section, then turns 
to minor key, adds elements of contrast, and finally 
ends smoothly as it began. (Schmidt 60c) 

Do.: “Thou Hidden Love,” 8p. s-t. e. Tuneful, musical 
at contrasts, altogether an effective duet (Schmidt 

c 


7 gg Co G. COLBORN : 

re have received a copy of his own composition and copyri ” ° 
munion Service” in G, 8p., a short, cate pt agape pees 
setting that should be especially popular in the vacation season or 
wherever brevity and attractiveness combined are required : 

FROM DEANE & SONS: ; 

Bach’s Choralprelude on Sleepers Wake is received in separate sheet 
for organ. Among the choral works are Wood’s “Hey the Dusty 
Miller’ for men’s voices, which has _ possibilities: Chapman’s “Let 
all the World in Every Corner Sing,” showing what can be done by 
eliminating the bar lines. a rather interesting experiment; and West- 
rup’s ‘Prelude’, another unison song for high voices. ; 
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THREE M. P. MOLLERS 


The first time in American organ building history when one of its great names has come down to the third genera- 
tion, with that name applied to the factory product. The name Henry Willis is famous in England and has 
carried now to the fourth generation; in America we have not Mdéller Organs but, as each name-plate states, M. P. 
Moller Organs. In this case one member of a family alone has built up a vast organ business; he has one son, 
M. P. Moller, Jr., and that son is now actively engaged in carrying on with his father. The birth of M. P. 
Moller, 3rd, brought great happiness to the Méller family and is a significant event in the entire industry. May 
the fates be kind and bring the family name all the happiness and honor that rightly come from diligence and 
fair dealing—two graces that have always marked the biggest and best of our American organ building factories. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Bi Paco Chance 


ay ogee of organs and follow- 
ers of Marconi are giving the 
organist the chance of his life. 
If I were back in the old days 
looking forward to a career as an 
organist I would beg Welte, 
Skinner, Kilgen, or Estey to let 
me play their blooming boxes for 
them on the radio hour; I’d en- 
gage six pet enemies to listen to 
me and send written reports to 
each other, and I’d steal them. 
In twenty such lessons I’d be a master organist. 
Then I’d borrow if necessary, engage an intelligent 
stenographer if there are any, take Columbia Uni- 
versity’s course in Advertising, divide my day into 
two parts one of which would be devoted to the con- 
sole and the other to a roll-top desk, and a decade 
later I’d have my own residence organ—a three- 
manual by augmentation—resign my church job, 
work six months a year and spend the other six 
months trying to find out what life is made of and 
why. 

The radio is the keenest analyst an organist can 
have. Nothing else detects jumbled registration sé 
unerringly. No other audience tests a program sense 
so critically. No platform is as indifferent as the mic- 
rophone and the radio announcer irrespective of the 
girlish giggles he must speak at the request of ad- 
vertiser’s whose slogans are— 

Our notions of organ playing, of registration, of 
staccato, of program sequence. of propriety, all are 
founded too much on what others tell us instead of 
on what we might learn of the truth if we were not 
so reticent. What authority has the generation of 
1700 for telling that of 1800 what to do? And what 





possible value can 1800 have for a 1900 organist? 
Suppose a blacksmith of 1890 should try to tell Hen- 
ry Ford how to make iron and steel for his new ear. 
I once heard a grown man at a convention of organ- 
ists begin his remarks in an open discussion by tell- 
ing what he had always been taught and he thought 
he had the basis of an argument on his side. It sick- 
ened me both of conventions and of fullgrown or- 
ganists. Even a fullgrown puppy has more original- 
ity. 

Put a modern young American organist down at a 
console and let a microphone tell the world what he 
is doing and how; that organist is thrown on his own 
resources. He is absolutely alone. Of course he can 
plav in the old style and make a muddle of it if he 
wants; nobody will object. After a while the station 
will ask some other man to play, that’s all. There 
is one case where an organist must do something dif- 
ferent than what he has been taught. If he has mod- 
ern young American intelligence we can count on 
something good ultimately if he has any honest 
friends, which mighty few have; the best we can do 
is to own a lot of friendly deceivers. Dr. Diggle is 
an honest friend, one of the few in the organ world. 
He takes many risks; that’s his look-out, not mine. I 
have risks of my own, taken in bunches every time 
the printer does the job. 

Organ plaving on the radio is very similar to or- 
ganistic thinking over the printing press. Both get 
you in dutch with a lot of friends and. enemies. The 
worst of it is we have so little chance to separate 
the friends from the enemies; it’s too much work 
anyway. There are other and greater jobs to be done. 
One of which is to take diligent advantage of the ra- 
dio’s opportunity to clean up organ playing and make 
it a suitable offering for public consumption at a, 
taxable rate. We shall probably have to besin by 
listening to the other fellow; his work is much more 
vulnerable. 





Questions - Rumblings 


In the Beginning was the Church but Now we have also the Theater 
and an Occasional Recital and Things are Changing 
There are Many Lessons to be Learned 


By ALBERT COTSWORTH 


SERPENT OMETINES we know jst via 
eras y and can say 1 
z ¥ MERICAN k, pertinently. That is usually when 
pre ORCANISTRN we ‘‘view with alarm’”’ or ‘‘de- 
ens sire to protest’’. Sometimes we 
WM ean’t find a leading to indicate 

what is asking for utterance. 
¥ Occasionally Editors allow ‘‘mu- 

sings’’ or ‘‘reflections’’ to cap 
We Say such elusive comment. There- 
lit BOW fore Questioning That and the 
GARE, PS Bates allow deference to the 
past and a pulling at the mists still shrouding com- 
ing events. 

For example, those who foster that extremely deli- 
eate flower of sensitive existence, the Boychoir, are in 
extremity. Its evanescent loveliness has grown a bit 
costly and some more easily secured, better wearing, 
results of letting the women in has made many, our 
friend Stubbs in particular, to wear long faces about 
the situation. Not only here but elsewhere. On earth 
of course. Those who deal with choir boys so uni- 
versally call them little devils that it is hardly likely 
the training is to fit them to be selected as the cher- 
ubs Sir Joshua Reynolds pictures as the angelic choir. 

The British Isles have been the strongholds of that 
form of church music. Younger days had us thrill- 
ing at the doings of Lance and Felix in Charlotte 
Yonge’s ‘‘Pillars of the House.’’ Later experiences 
recall the introduction of the vested groups. Senti- 
ment and sentimentality followed the devices for 
‘‘letting the sound die away in the distance’’ when 
‘‘Hark, hark my soul’? eame for recessional. But 
even in ‘‘Dear old Lunnon’’ Dean Inge disauiet- 
ingly announces the other sex are granted such favor 
that ‘‘Full admission of women to the priesthood 
may come’’. Which knocks the ecclesiastical bottom 
out of the Oxford movement. If the females want to 
sing in the cathedral choirs they will get there. Call- 
ine them names does not hurt a bit nor help. 

Commissions about church musie, in every sect 
nearly. are wrestling with a problem heretofore con- 
sidered as ‘‘the War Department of the church’’ and 
appointing mixtures of laity. clergy and musicians to 
expound, analyze, study and report. Pretty sturdily 
the findings have hit the priesthood vitally and told 
it that musie is what it is in all too manv churches 
because of let or hindrance on the part of the preach- 
er, pastor, minister or shepherd as the case may be. 
Unless valid looking signs fail there will be such 
courses in seminaries hereafter as to at least inform, 
if they do not guide and control. the ministry as to 
what is fit, right and of bounden duty of nerformance 
in worship. If hymnodv is a current study preachers 
will learn that the bulky hvmnals are more pliable 
than ever credited to supply the right thing to sup- 
plement or persuade a sermon. 

Then the picture houses have grown into the best 
customers for organ builders. It would certainly seem 
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unsafe to predict there will be soon any change in 
this engaging and accepted form of diversion for a 
very great number of people. The theater managers 
howl, but they simply cannot overcome the competi- 
tion. It fills a long felt want for too many people 
tired of paying steep prices for poor plays and tech- 
nical acting—putting it mildly. So, too, have wail- 
ing chureh brothers and sisters deplored the defec- 
tion of many who have become ‘‘movie fans’’. Nat- 
urally it would be going afield to say that those who 
used to go to church to hear the organ and ‘‘enjoy’’ 
church music now go to the movies for the same rea- 
son. At the same time they were no mean contingent 
in church goers. But now without doubt a lot of peo- 
ple divide time on the movies who formerly lined up 
well at church, and they hear well trained players 
manipulate the instruments and use music of a grade 
most agreeable to listen to, much of it familiar church 
aenuaintances. 

It has to be true. as we discover, and there is no 
disparagement in the notation, that these musicians 
find it hard to keep what was formerly considered a 
high ideal. or even a standard, which is after all 
somewhat lower than an ideal. The endless round and 
haste nearly commands the results they secure. But 
the pay is good, ever so much better than the snippy 
salaries grudgingly given by average churches, and 
no worries once one gets the hang of the machine, the 
management, the audience. 

Moreover leaders in vvelfare work of widely dif- 
ferent fields roundly declare with statistics that 
voune people today are more religious than for many 
decades. That these active integers have thrown over 
theology, obedience, ‘‘good’’ manners, deference, be- 
havionr, piety and any hint of what was once moral- 
itv. That they will dance, dress, drink, play, affront 
and indulge in any way they choose and no questions 
asked or answered. But that the freedom and release 
from man’s authority inevitably turns them in on 
themselves to an extent not before considered, with 
the effect of bringing forward a new and personal 
sense of God and a desire for personal contact of 
their own findings. Plenty of ministers confirm this 
and act upon it by letting creeds and precept slip 
aside. There is not so much said as done. Once this 
undercurrent solidifies into a movement and finds ac- 
tion, religion as a fact of life will be as much taken 
for granted as breakfast or business. Needless to in- 
sert that that state will not include everybody. 

If the older organizations change front they will 
be the seat of a vibrant vitality. The best answer to 
this challenge is the enormous number of new struc- 
tures springing up, each built to meet new condi- 
tions. Community Churches are a common occur- 
rence. There is not likely to be any concrete untried 
form adovted to meet the situation. The wine will 
be poured into the old bottles after these have been 
duly cleansed and stearilized, as is our way with bot- 
tles these days. And the youngsters will handle them 
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without gloves, testing the contents as to whether 
they are worthy bottles. 

These apparent changes are lumped in this instance 
not so much to indicate as to imply. It may not be 
trite news to organist and choirmaster that in due 
time he or she may have a certain situation to meet; 
he hasn’t had an altogether easy time, by average, 
under olden regime. Records are easy to secure where 
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tural to evangelical are told to provide worshipful 
music is there not a readjustment imminent in many 
organ lofts? The chap who will plan only Franck, 
Bach, and Mulet’s everlasting Rock; and the one- 
legged organist doing an adaptation melody on the 
Swell with Tremulant against delicate Dulciana 
chords, mav both be in for trouble. One asks too 
much, the other too little of his auditors. 


ONCE THEY PLAYED ON THINGS LIKE THIS 


The very old console of the very old organ in Old Trinity, New York, «1 1¢ dangerously near complicating Old Trinity’s organists 


with a seven-octave manual, but repented and by way of atonement offered less than four octaves for the Solo manual. 


When 


Uld Trinity in its golden days had two organs and two organists the gallery organist should have had a long and healthy life 


if he practised much at the registrational art on this console. 


he has done excellent work under discouraging con- 
ditions, made bricks without straw uncomplaingly, 
found solace in work done squarely and unwasted 
days rather than in fattened bank account and sub- 
mitted when he should have fought, prayed when he 
might have done a better job of swearing, and laid 
down quite often just when he should have stood 
up. In thousands of cases his ideals have been smoth- 
ered, his industry abortive, his abilities wasted. In 
too many perplexities he hasn’t had good business 
acumen to match his music, right perspective to see 
behind and before, right patience and wit to meet 
sharp practise, right courage to expose meanness. 

If it looks like better days ahead when churches 
will get into a certain masculine business way of 
handling themselves, and the annoying small talk 
methods which enter the use of music in church are 
eliminated, will the organist be ready for wiser 
means and methods also? If the members of the mu- 
sie committee who have worked on the meaningless 
basis that the music must be all the way from cul- 


Times have changed since George the Third was king. 


If the fellow who cares for naught but unaccom- 
panied Palestrina varied with Russian (which sel- 
dom makes good because; we don’t have the deep-sea- 
going basses) insists he alone is inspired, where are 
those who are still singing Marston’s ‘‘I’m a PIL- 
yRIM’’ going to find a Plymouth Rock? And those 
middle class people who haven’t worn out the best 
of Dudley Buck, Harry Shelley, and Stainer? What 
will happen if Maunder’s ‘‘ PRAISE THE Lorp O JERU- 
SALEM’’ gets the grand bounce? In upheavels it is 
amazing how many hitherto impregnable institutions 
topple easily. Sometimes the things that looked like 
fortresses were the worst smashed, lighter substances 
sometimes float away to alight safely later on the 
ruins of worlds that fall. 

He who prophecies is lost. But in such a welter of 
things busted. which seemed steadfast. as we have 
now, there is no safe bet as to what will be the nature 
of the music in worship yet to come. So much com- 
munity concord has gone into discard that it may be 
that any pronounced survival of congregational sing- 
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ing for example is not to be looked for. Always at 
its best theve is a roughness about it. Its heartiness 
gives a feeling to replace a finer grain. We now pre- 
fer to let trained people perform our enthusiasms, 
our sports, our games, our entertainment. Things 
are thus better done, if they are done at all. 











bounds, but always a bit seared for consequences; 
whether music be distinctively religious hereafter wiil 
not be harped on our fancies. If it strike finely, 
forcibly, suits an occasion, a mood, a situation, tells 
a story, it will be devotional and qualify as worship- 
ful. If it comes from the opera, the cloister, the 





WHEN THEY WERE BUILDING ELY CATHEDRAL 


They made the outside beautiful and permanent, which was all an outside should be; but the same generation made 
organ consoles like Old Trinity’s or even worse—which, too, was perhaps all a console could be in those days. Then 
an organist had to work for his money and didn’t get any; now he too often thinks he must play for his money and 
he gets, sometimes, quite a lot of it. Yet the average church organist’s most important work is with his choir. Even 
the organ-playing organist himself speaks mostlv of the choir music of Ely Cathedral when he comes back to America. 
That ought to answer one rumbling question for most of us. 


Anthems by chorus may meet the same fate. Cer- 
tainly the removal of any sort of deference to the 
wishes of any ‘‘richest man’’ or ‘‘prominent woman”’ 
will not be delivered by ministers schooled in music 
or by radical young people (men in particular) who 
have no respect for tradition. While the leaders are 
not likely to ask in worship for the same stuff they 
hear in the dance or amusement halls they are apt 
to bring scrutiny and judgement which has force 
and quality and understanding as to what it is their 
deliberate intention to secure as worshipful. Whether 
the experts on the commissions sav what is best, or 
what is not fit. these iconoclasts will have a trv at 
everything before it obtains acceptance. Things will 
have to contain force and projectile power to pass 
under the rod. 

All the things we have been doing were subject 
to restraint. Covertly some of us at times broke 





studio, the street, the army, the sea, the crowd, will 
be of very small moment. It’s significance will take 
precedence. If it grips men and holds them taut and 
steady, if it gets under the skin, if it shatters affect. 
ed superiority, if it excites emulation, if it breathes 
compassion and seeks understanding, then it is of 
God and is irresistible. Quite a contemplation? Per- 
haps so; and yet not at all incredible in the evolu- 
tion walking along. 


For those who see growth.and chance and change, 
amd listen for its step, there may be something in 
these faint bugle sounds from the blowers of breath. 
Hardly anyone is safe from disturbance in the pre- 
liminary shake-ups, which, almost anyone can feel, 
are presaging the yet to be. It will be glorious fun 
to be in it and watch for commotion and dutcome. 
‘‘Welcome, happy morning, Age to Age, shall say’’. 
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try can a teacher be found who 
can lay claim to such a large 
number of successful pupils as 
ean Dr. George Whitfield An- 
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SELLING drews. This host of musicians 
MWe eer nasi have been inspired by the sin- 





AKT ee NES cerity and lofty ideals of their 
teacher, they have profited by his painstaking, patient 
instruction, and they have gone from Oberlin all over 
the country to carry to others these same ideals and 
enthusiasms. The influence of such a teacher can not 
be estimated. 

Dr. George Whitfield Andrews was born January 
19th, 1861, in Wayne, Ohio. The family soon moved 
to Oberlin where he began the study of piano at the 
early age of six and of organ at nine. At the age of 
twelve he made his first public appearance, playing a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue. His early music training 
culminated in graduation from Oberlin Conservatorv 
in 1879. His European study has included a year 
in Leipzig with Papperitz and Jadassohn. a vear in 
Munich with Rheinberger, and Jater (1898-99) the 
study of organ and composition with Guilmant, and 
romposition and orchestration with D’Indy in Paris. 








FINNEY MEMORIAL HALL 


This is a bare outline of his formal education, but 
it by no means indicates that greater education which 
through these years he has carried on by himself. 
Every moment of his spare time has been utilized in 
acquainting himself with new music, scores of orches- 
tral works, opera, oratorio, new treatises on the theo- 
retical branches of music, new books on music. Nor 
has he neglected to keep himself abreast of the times. 
For years he has set apart some time each day to 
read something entirely unrelated to his profession. 

In 1882 Dr. Andrews became instructor in organ 
at Oberlin, and since that time, barring the three 
years study in Europe, his has been a continuous 
service of teaching. In addition to a schedule of 
classes that would be a heavy burden to most men, 
he has used time to compose, to conduct the Con- 


Dr. George Whitfield Andrews 


By FREDERIC B. STIVEN 


servatory Orchestra, to direct the destinies of that 
famous Oberlin Chorus, the Musical Union, to play 
an organ in church, and to give many recitals. 

As the conductor of the Musical Union, Dr. An- 
drews has demonstrated his musicianship in the direc- 
tion of many of the great choral works. The list of 
works performed during his regime is an imposing 
one, including Franck’s ‘‘BratirupEs,’’ Elgar’s 
‘*DREAM OF GERONTIUS’’ and fCaractacus,’’ Pierne’s 
‘‘CHILDREN’S CrusApE.’’ Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘New 
Lire,’’ Beethoven’s NinrH SympnHony, Verdi’s 
‘*Arpa,’? Wagner’s ‘‘LOHENGRIN,’’ and many others. 





AN OBERLIN PRACTISE ORGAN 


His published compositious rank among the most 
worthy of American composers. His preference in 
composition is for his chosen instrument, the organ, 
but he has also written successfully in other forms. 
An orchestral Surre has been performed by the Chi- 
cago Symphony. 

As a recitalist he has been much in demand. In 
the earlier days when he gave series of recitals 
throughout the college year in the old College Chapel, 
he covered nearly the entire organ literature, and 
the recitals formed a valuable part of the education 
of the Conservatory students. 

Oberlin College has twice honored Dr. Andrews 
by bestowing on him the Master of Arts honorary 
degree and in 1903 the Doctor of Music degree. He 
was one of the founders of the Guild and for several] 
years was dean of the Northern Ohio Chapter. 

It is probably safe to assume that not one of the 
thousands of students who have attended Oberlin 
during these forty-odd years does not remember Dr. 
Andrews. His fine contribution to the Chapel Ser- 
vices in his dignified organ playing, his marvelous 
improvisations played as postludes of the church ser- 
vice (to which evervone remained to listen), his 
kindly smile and pleasant greeting—these are things 
which no Oherlin student will forget. And his many 


pupils reverence and honor him, for he has been a 
master-teacher, one ‘‘that needeth not to be ashamed’’. 








DR. GEORGE WHITFIELD ANDREWS 


Whe has completed 45 years on the faculty of Oberlin Conservatory 








Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


Mr. Barnes’ Comment 


JHEN AN ARTICLE on the 
organ at the Liberal Jewish 
| Synagogue in London was 
forwarded to me I hastily 
read it and decided that it 

é | it was another more or less 
——— ordinary Unit scheme, and 
why bother with it. Since then I have 
had the extreme satisfaction of hear- 
ing the organ two or three times, and 
of studying its tonal design rather 
carefully, and I have no hesitancy in 
commending the scheme to readers of 
T. A. O. as being the best example 
of an almost fully unified church or- 
gan that I know of today in either this 
country or England. 

Tt is a curious fact that a country 
which is normally so conservative as 
England in all organ matters should 
produce such men as Mr. Hope-Jones, 
Mr. John F. Austin, Mr. Robert Pier 
Elliott, and Mr. John Compton. All 
of them pioneers in organ matters, 
the four of them having done more 
perhaps than any other four in mak- 
ing the modern organ as we know it 
today. : 

The first three men came to Ameri- 
ea to get any sort of recognition and 
success. It is not unlikely that Mr. 


John Compton must do the same to 
reach a similar position. He is cer- 
tainly not appreciated in England 
where prejudice is so strong against 
anything not perfectly orthodox and 
traditional in organ design as in other 
matters. 

While the conservative element there 
all agree that this organ of his in the 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue is the best 
example of a unified organ they know 
they will none of them admit that it 
is an outstanding organ, entirely apart 
from whether it is unified or not. It 
has only about twenty sets of pipes, 
yet I was benighted enough to enjoy 
it as much as any organ of three 
times this number I heard in England 
and would certainly have rather given 
a recital upon it. The fact that it was 
entirely enclosed at once distinguished 
it from all other English church or- 
gans which I heard and at once gave 
it a warm place in my heart. 

The great difference between it and 
other partially unified organs lies in 
the fact that there are no octave coup- 
lers of any kind on or between any 
manual. This makes it impossible for 
even an inexperienced player to get 
the terrible effects of all top and bot- 
tom and no middle, a common failing 
of most unified organs in ensemble. 


The principal Diapason is absolute-. 
ly Straight as it should be, with all 











the upper work and 16’ supplied by 
the two other Diapasons. It is quite 
important that there be two others in 
order to get just the right gradation 
of tone for the various mutations. 
Each one of the Diapasons is quite 
different in quality as well as in 
strength, and a very fine Diapason 
Chorus is produced that I am satis- 
fied could not be distinguished from 
one of some half dozen more sets. I 
urge a careful study of the whole 
scheme. 

Here again much of the success de- 
pends on the voicing; everything was 
done by an artist. Nowhere is really 
artistic voicing so necessary as in a 
unified organ, where every voice must 
count for so much and be really dis- 
tinguished. 

Two absolutely unique effects in the 
organ—the marvellous 32’ tone pro- 
duced from a cube, and a 32’ synthe- 
tic reed produced by five ranks of 
stopped wooden pipes, all harmonies 
of the resultant tone aimed to be pro- 
duced—will be described more fully in 
another article. I consider without 
doubt the 32’ tone Mr. Compton has 
secured here so successfully, and by 
such simple means, to be one of the 
most remarkable and important in- 
ventions in organ building. Every- 
one knows of the tremendously fine 
effect of a real (not resultant) 32’ in 
any organ, and Mr. Compton has pro- 
duced one so compactly and so rea- 
sonably, that it can be placed in an 
organ with no more expense, and tak- 
ing not as much room, as a 16’ Dia- 
pason. It comes closer to getting 
something for nothing than anything I 
have seen in organ building. 

Once more, my compliments to Mr. 
John Compton. 
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Cubes to Replace Pipes 


Mr. John Compton of England Invents Small Box to give Seven 
Tones for Pedal 32’ where Space Prohibits Pipe-work 


By T. BERNARD GOODMAN 


IVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 

organ is generally aceepted 
as the last word in organ 
building at pre:ent in Eng- 
land and it is indeed a cre- 
dit to all concerned. Next to 
Liverpool’s organ I would 
place John Compton’s organ in the 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue, London. 

The building is very good acecous- 
tically but severely plain, the organ 
is out of sight and in two chambers 
behind a very heavy walnut screen 
behind the pulpit. There are swell- 
shutters which open between the pil- 
lars of the screen, but they do not 
come into use until the shutters at 
the top of the chambers are well open- 
ed, and even then, not until a con- 
trolling stop is drawn. The main shut- 
ters open into the choir gallery, be- 
hind the screen; choir console and 
shutters are out of sight from the 
body of the church. The wall is curv- 
ed to reflect the sound as it reaches 
the ceiling. All shutters are fitted 
with sound-traps and controlled by 
electric pedals. These have 20 stations 
and one motor only, closing with a 
spring. 

There are several uncommon fea- 
tures, but the most wonderful thing 
to my mind is the Pedal Basses pro- 
duced from cubes. The Contra Baty- 
phone 32 is a compound stop com- 
posed of stopped pipes; unless I had 
seen them I would not have credited 
that the tone came from such a source. 
It is wonderfully even in tone through- 
out the whole compass and it keeps 
in tune with the remainder of the 
organ. 

Now a few words on the Sub Bass 
32’. The lowest five notes are Accous- 
tic. Then from FFFF a cube with 4’ 
sides is used to produce 7 notes; then 
comes a smaller cube producing 7 
more, which is followed with a third 
cube producing 7 more. They are 
placed on the top of each other and 
only oceupy one-eighth the space of 
pipes doing the same duty. The only 
point against them is the possibility 
of requiring two notes at once from 
the same cube, but close double pedal- 
ling on a 32’ is the exception. The 
mouth is on one side of the cube and 
(on the 4’ eube) about 12” high and 
6” wide. The cap is on the outside 
of the eube and the mouth is an in- 
verted one. The wind pressure is 10” 
or 12” but Mr. Compton told me that 
he got good results with low pressures. 
T noticed there were no nicks in the 
mouth: there is no languid. On an- 
other side of the cube are 6 holes, each 














closed by a controlling motor. Tuning 
is provided by means of sliding shut- 
ters on the inside, but in the later 
patterns Mr. Compton is placing the 
tuning slides on the outside. The cube 
when closed gives the lowest note; the 
more openings there are, the higher 
the note. When we consider that one 
ean be built in any organ for consid- 
erably less than any 16’ register and 
does not occupy nearly so much room, 
we can truthfully say that Mr. Comp- 
ton has solved a problem that has puz- 
zled builders for many years. 
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or England. They all blend well and 
no matter in what order they are 
used, each addition tells. 

The reeds are fine indeed. The 
Great reeds are not quite so brilliant 
as the swell. The Solo Tuba is one 
of the finest I ever heard. It may be 
used on the Great but it is most tell- 
ing when used against the Full Great 
and Swell. Another luxury is sostenu- 
to to Choir and Solo. I believe they 
were first fitted about 1887 on the Mit- 
chell & Thynn organ now in Tewkes- 
bury Abbey. The manual pistons are 
Double Touch, the deeper touch con- 
trolling the Pedal. 

Several H. M. V. records have been 
made from this organ so if any T.A.O. 
readers have a Gramophone of that 
make, they can judge for themselves. 
The record by Mr. G. T. Pattman of 




































































CUBE INVENTED BY MR. JOHN COMPTON 


This store-box arrangement gives seven tones, replacing some of the lowes é 
register. Fig. 1 shows the front of a Cube, with the Mouth in joo nadingaay Sia Saaee 
section through Fig. 1 at the line A-B. Fig. 3 gives a view of the side, with the motor re- 
moved from the top position so as to show the Tuning Slide. A section view through the 
line C-D is given in Fig. 4, with the motor inflated, and the Tuning Slide shown at E 


It is a pity that Dr. Audsley did 
not live to see this organ for he would 
have revelled in some of the voicing; 
the Solo can claim to have the Com- 
pound Flexibility he advocated. The 
means of getting it would not have 
appealed to the eminent Dr. but the 
result is there; after all, if a thorough- 
ly artistic result is obtained, one may 
be pardoned for not asking too many 
queries as to how. 

Another notable feature is the 
Great 8-rank Mixture, the breaks of 
which are so skillfully contrived that 
one cannot say where they are. There 
are three Principals of varying power 
and two Fifteenths. These make it 
particularly easy to get an effective 
build-up whether one is playing p 
or ff. The Great Open is full and 
powerful; it has leathered lips and 
there are two pipes to each note in 
the treble. No. 2 is an exact copy of 
the Schulze Diapason in sealing and 
in tone too. No. 3 is of the early 
English type, more like those of Green 


the Dm Toccata and Fugue is very 
fine and shows that the Tuba is what 
1 say it is. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
LIBERAL SYNAGOGUE 
JOHN ComprTon 

PEDAL 

1. 32 Sub-bass 

; . MAJOR BASS 
Diapason No. 19-G 
Duuciana No. 54-C 
Bourpon No. 23-G 
VIOLE No. 38-S 
Bourdon No. 23-G 
Major Bass No. 2 
Bourdon No. 23-G 
Major Bass No. 2 
Major Bass No. 2 
Bourdon No. 23-G 
Baryphone Synthetic 
Baryphone Synthetic 
TrRoMBA No. 33-G 
Trumpet No. 47-S 
Tromba N. 33-G 
Tromba No. 33-G 
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GREAT 

17 16 DIAPASON 

18 Bourdon N. 23 

19 DIAPASON ONE 

20 DIAPASON TWO 

21 DIAPASON 'THREE 
HOHLFLOTE 
BOURDON 
Bourdon No. 23 
Diapason Two No. 20 
Diapason Three No. 21 
Hohlflote No. 22 
Diapason Three No. 21 
Diapason Two No. 20 
Diapason Three No. 21 

. Mixture No. zi 

12-15-17-19-21-22-23-24 
Tromba No. 33 
TROMBA 
Tusa No. 77-L 
Tromba No. 33 


SWELL: 


36 16 Viole No. 38 
37 8 DIAPASON 
38 VIOLE 
39 VIOLE CELESTE 
40 HARMONIC FLUTE 
41 Diapason No. 37 
Viole No, 38 
Viole No. 38 
Cymbale No. 38 
12-15-19-22 
Trumpet No. 
Oboe No. 48 
TRUMPET 
OBOE 
Trumpet No. 47 
Oboe No. 48 
Tremulant 


51 16 #£Dulciana No. 54 

52 Lieblichgedeckt No. 57 
53 8 Drapason No. 21-G 
54 DULCIANA 

55 VOX ANGELICA 

56 UNDA MARIS 

57 LIEBLICHGEDECKT 


NOTE: In printing this stoplist our 
effort has been to enable the reader to 
trace the design as easily as possible. 
For this purpose the use of six or 
eight different names for stops bor- 
rowed from but one common source 
has been counteracted by our substi- 
tution of the name of the register 
from which each stop has been derived. 
In the Great the 16’ is given as a Dia- 
pason, but a Gedect is credited as bor- 
rowed from it, an impossibility; we 
took the most likely solution in pre- 
paring this stoplist. Synthetic stops 
are highly valuable but they are mere- 
ly fixed pistons and are therefore not 
given numbers in our printed stoplist. 
We are very unfortunately unable to 
give any hint of the relative voicing 
Mr. Compton used in this organ as 
dynamic indications are entirely lack- 
ing.—TxHe Eprror. 
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58 5Y, 
59 4 


Lieblich No. 57 
Diapason No, 21-G 
Duleciana No. 54 
Vox Angelica No. 55 
Lieblich No. 57 
Lieblich No. 57 
Diapason No. 21-G 
Lieblich No. 57 
Acuta No. 57 

15-19-22 
Krummhorn Synthetic 
TromBA No. 33-G 
Clarinet Synthetic 
KINURA 


Tremulant 


Viote CELESTE 2r Nos. 38, 
38-S 

Violoncello Synthetic 

Harmonic Friute No. 40-S 

Quintatem Synthetic 
Syntheton Synthetic 

Harmonie Flute No. 40-S 
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72 Viole Celeste 2r Nos. 38, 
39-S 

73 Harmonie Flute No. 40-S 

74 Quartane No. 40-S 
12-15 

75 Tromba No. 33-G 

76 Oxsore No. 48-S 

77 TUBA 

78 TroMBA No. 33-G 

79 TRUMPET No. 47-S 

80 VOX HUMANA 
Oboe Synthetic 

81 Tromba No. 33-G 

82 Tuba No. 77 

83 Vox Humana No. 80 
Tremulant 


ACCESSORIES: 


Two Crescendos. 
Couplers as usual 
Register Crescendo 

7 Pistons to each manual 
Movable console 


Diapason Chorus Again 


The Designer of St. Mark’s Diapason Chorus gives some Reasons 
for the Why and What a Diapason Chorus should be 


By EMERSON L. RICHARDS 


UESTIONING the scales used 

in the Mixtures for the Dia- 
pason Chorus in St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia, a re- 
cent writer in these pages 
gives some things to thmk 
about. ‘lhe general detail 
of the Chorus will be found in the 
April 1927 issue and the article now 
referred to, in the July number. 

A eritical discussion of Mixtures is 
a helpful sign, because it indicates a 
realization of the importance of the 
Mixture in organ design. It is quite 
true that many of the Mixtures in- 
serted in American organs during the 
past quarter of a century are unsatis- 
factory. This is not due to the Mix- 
ture so much as to general ignorance 
concerning the proper design and 
voicing of the Mixture, and what is 
far more imvortant, the type of foun- 
dation with which the Mixture is uni- 
ted. 

This is a highly technical subject 
and one with which the average or- 
ganist cannot expect to become famil- 
iar. He is more interested in results 
than how thev are obtained. 

It may suffice to sav here that the 
seales employed for the Grand Cor- 
nets, at both Philadelphia and Atlan- 
tie City are correct. Musically con- 
sidered, these Mixtures are very 
satisfactorv. Just why we use the 
scales indicated involves a long and 
highly involved acoustical calculation 
which cannot be of interest for the 
average reader. I therefore shall not 
undertake to make an explanation. In 
any event the real test is how they 














sound; all who have heard the two 
Mixtures have given them unqualified 
approval. Since this includes some ot 
the foremost organists in the Unitea 
States, we shali have vo conclude that 
tne methods employed are correct. 

What is said here also applies to 
the so-called Schulze Mixture. This 
Mixture is an exact reproduction ot 
the Mixture at Armley and the data 
was personally checked up with an 
internationaliy known English builder. 
Since seales and methods of voicing 
are those of Edmund Schulze, ecriti- 
cism is hardly in order. 

The secret in building a satisfactory 
Mixture lies only partly in the design 
of the Mixture. The real art comes 
in the proper voicing of the uni-on 
Diapasons. For example, if the uni- 
son and octave Diapasons are voiced 
with a minimum of harmonic develop- 
ment, then a brilliantly voiced Mix- 
ture will be entirely inappropriate; a 
Mixture of almost flute quality would 
have to be provided. Conversely, if 
the unison Diapasons are brilliant, 
flutey Mixtures will not do. 

The reason for this is that the Mix- 
ture cannot be treated as an entity 
sufficient unto itself. Its function is 
to unite with the weaker harmonies 
of the unison Diapasons and, by 
strengthening these harmonies, add 
brilliance and power to the unisons. 
Now if the harmonies are absent in 
the unison, there -is nothing with 
which the Mixture can unite, and con- 
secuently the ear will hear both the 
nnison and the Mixture as two separ- 
ate things; in which case, the Mix- 
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THE KILGEN FACTORY 
Besides being famous for leadership in crossing the Atlantic by new methods, St. Louis is 
famous for its great modern organ building factory where the ancient and honorable 
American firm of Geo. Kilgen & Sons, Inc., do their work. The latest and largest Kilgen 
contract is that for St. Patrick’s Catholic Cathedral in New York City where Mr. Pietro A. 


Yon now presides. 

ture is sure to offend and perhaps will 
be considered shrill or spikey. The 
tendency in American organs to em- 
ploy dull-toned Diapasons of the 
Hope-Jones type is the reason why 
most American Mixtures have been of- 
fensive and where employed; builders 
have softened the Mixtures until they 
have become a niere Dulciana quality, 
in an effort to avoid their sharpness. 

This is the wrong way to do it. If 
the Diapasons are given sufficient har- 
monic development, the Mixture will 
mortice in with the unisons and form 
a homogenious musical sound that 
will be neither unison nor Mixture, 
but a combination of both. This Chor- 
us will have a quality, clarity and 
power unobtainable in any other man- 
ner, Clarity is especially important in 
the playing of Bach and similar types 
of music. 

The importance of Mixtures cannot 
be too often reiterated, but an under- 
standing of their function must be in 
the minds of every organist before he 
can safely employ them. Where the 
Diapasons are voiced on the flute side, 
if not too extreme, Mixtures of the 
Grand Cornet type above referred to 
may be employed with excellent ef- 
fect. While if the Diapasons are of 
the low-pressure brilliant English 
tvpe, then Mixtures of the Schulze or 
Cavaille-Coll type should be employed. 

The whole question resolves itself 
into what will produce a Chorus. This 
Chorus consists of the double, unison, 
octave, 12th, 15th, and Mixture. It 
must melt into a single tone color. 

Ameriean organs of recent years 
have learned too much to fundamental 
8’ unison tone. Dully toned Diapa- 
sons, Tibias. and smooth Reeds, are 
incapable of producing a Chorus. 
Hope-Jones knew what he was doing 


when he abolished Mixtures in his or- 
gans. But that does not mean that he 
was right. There is a Rennaissance 
on the way in organ design. With it 
will come the return of the classic 
Mixture. Many disappointments and 
much bad work will be avoided if we 
set ourselves to understand the func- 
tion of the Mixture and how the best 
results are to be obtained. Artistic 
organ builders can be depended upon 
to produce the right type of Mixtures. 

The data given in Mr. Barnes’ pre- 
vious article on The Diapason Chorus 
would be sufficient, in the hands of a 
builder who knew his business to pro- 
duce the required result. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Westey METHOopIST CHURCH 
SKINNER ORGAN Co. 


COMPLETE data is not available for 
this stoplist and we apologize to our 
readers for our inability to give the 
exceedingly important item of com- 
parative dynamics, by which alone a 
stoplist becomes playable theoretically ; 
of similar importance are the missing 
wind pressures. Of interest also would 
be the data as to who is responsible 
for the stoplist. It is always import- 
ant to know just how free a hand a 
builder like Mr. Skinner has in the 
planning of any organ. Time will 
come when all these conditions shall 
be corrected. 
PEDAL: V 4.R 4.817. 
32 Resultant 

Bourdon No. 5 
16 DTAPASON 56w 

VTOTLONE 32m 

BOURDON 68w 

Borrpon No. 30-S 

Gaara No. 48-C 

Octave No. 3 

Bourdon No. 5 


ant FF NNO 


“I 
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10 Bourdon No. 30-5 
a2 Super Octave No. 3 
12 Bourdon No. 5 
13 TROMBONE 56r 
14 WALDHORN No. 43-S 
15 Tromba No. 13 
16 Tromba No. 13 
A Curimess No, G-L 
GREAT: V13. R17. S 16. 
17 16 DIAPASON 61m 
18 8 DIAPASON ONE 61m 
19 DIAPASON TWO 61m 
20 STRING CELESTE 122m 
2r Lee 122m 
21 ERZAHLER 73m 
22 CLARIBEL FLUTE 61w 
23 4 OCTAVE 61m 
24. HARMONIC FLUTE 61m 
25 FIFTEENTH 61m 
26 MIXTURE 244m 
oT OPHECLEIDE Lee 6l1r 
28 TUBA 6l1r 
29 CLARION 6l1r 
B Harp No. E-C 
? Celesta No. E-C 
CuimEs No. G-S 
SWELL: V 18. R 24. § 18. 
30 16 Bourdon 73w 
31 8 DIAPASON 73m 
32 VOIX CELESTE 2r 134m 
33 GAMBA 73m 
34 GEDECKT 73m 
35 FLAUTO DOLCE 73m 
36 FLUTE CELESTE 61m 
37 4 OCTAVE 73m 
38 VIOLINA 73m 
39 FLUTE TRIANGULAIRE 
73m 
40 2° FLAUTINO 61m 
41 TII MIXTURE 183m 
42 IV MIXTURE 244m 
43 16 WALDHORN 73r 
44 8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
45 FLUGEL HORN 73r 
46 VOX HUMANA 73r 
47 4 CLARION 73r 
CHOIR: V 9. R10. § 11. 
48 16 GAMBA 73m 
49 8 DIAPASON 73m 
50 KLEINE ERZAHLER 2r 
134m 
51 CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
52 4 FLUTE 73m 
53 224 NAZARD 61m 
54 2 PICCOLO 61m 
55 8 CLARINET 73r 
56 ORCHESTRAL OBOE 73r 
E CELESTA 61 
F Harp No. E 
SOLO: V10. Ril. § 12. 
57 8 GAMBA 73m 
58 GAMBA CELESTE 73m 
59 ORCHESTRAL FLUTE 
60 TUBA MIRABILIS 73r 
61 FRENCH HORN 73r 
62 ENGLISH HORN 73r 
ECHO: 
63 8 DIAPASON 73m 
64 CHIMNEY FLUTE 73m 
65 4 FERN FLUTE 73w 
66 8 TROMBA 73r 
67 VOX HUMANA 73r 
G CHIMES 25 





Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Dunham’s Comment 


,ESTERDAY there came into 
our possession a letter from 
a celebrated American or- 
ganist of a generation ago. 
The letter is twenty years 
old. It is a bit of friendly 
advice to a young and ambi- 
tious organist who is seeking his place 
in the world. Since the complaints, 
facts and advice are still applicable 
we shall make this column a quotation 
of parts of this interesting epistle: 

“T should advise you to select some 
good place and try to get a good 
TEACHING connection in place of rely- 
ing on a church position as organist 
and choirmaster. It seems that the 
generality of people are losing their 
interest in the churches nowadays. 
Then there are so many fake organ- 
ists—pianists who can play the or- 
gan just well enough to get through 
the service—and in 9 cases out of 10 
these HALF-ORGANISTS give just as good 
satisfaction to the average church 
goer as a real organist who has de- 
voted years to the acquiring of a real 
control of the instrument. This is a 
miserable state of things but I fear it 
is only too true—at least that is my 
experience. 














“These pianist-organists are apt to 
form acquanitances among the best 
people and in that way build up some 
kind of a reputation which enables 
them to maintain their position 
against all comers Take X— and 
Y—, they are pranists first, and hold 
their church positions almost entirely 
through social connections. Many of 
these men belong to some famous fam- 
ily (or marry into it) or they fre- 
quent the exclusive clubs. 

“Tf I were to live my life over again 
I should devote much of my time to 
the making of friends among the best 
people. After all these are the ones 
that can help a poor musician on his 
way through the world.” 

We believe the position of the or- 
ganist above the “fake” has been 
greatly improved since this letter was 
written. Yet much of the sentiment 
of the words above remain true at 
the present. As we suggested in a 
little article some months ago, the 
quality of organ and choir music in 
many of the important churches in 
the country does not come up to what 
might be expected. Whether we ex- 
pect too much, or the men in charge 
are over-rated, we shall not venture 
to decide. Yet the upward trend is 
so steadily progressive that we refuse 
to be discouraged. In the past twenty- 
five years we have seen many younger 


organists step into the places of well- 
known men of the past and show at 
once a refreshing and unmistakable 
improvement. We could mention a 
certain church in New York City 
which was famous for its wealth and 
its fine choir (though it never seemed 
more than passable to the writer) 
whose present music is so far super- 
ior to that of the illustrious predeces- 
sor of the present incumbent that 
comparisons are unnecessary. 

With all our injustices and strug- 
gles the world goes on and as it moves 
there comes an inevitable bettering of 
conditions. Yes, even among organ- 
ists! 


Calendar Suggestions 


SIXTEENTH AFTER TRINITY 
“Wat Curist Sarp”—Lutkin. Here 
is something out of the ordinary. It 
consists of a declamatory baritone solo 
with choral background. The organ 
part may be omitted. There is truly 
choral effects with natural but interest- 
ing modulation. Original text. Not 
difficult. 12 p. (Gray). 

“T Witt Lay Mr Down In PEACE” 
—Noble. One of the earlier anthems 
in the harmonic style that is typical 
of this composer. Unaccompanied and 
of moderate difficulty. For evensong. 
4p. (Schirmer) 

“QO Bre Joyrut In THE LorD’— 
Franck. <A fairly familiar adaptation 
of a fine piece of writing. Tenor solo 
and chorus. Medium. 12p. (Schirmer) 

“Crervsim Sone”? — Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. Mr. Norden’s adaptations of 
the Russian works are especially hap- 
py because of the selection and fre- 
quently the simplicity of arrangement. 
Easy and quiet until the end. A cap- 
ella. 6p. (Fischer) 
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Oct. 9 
“BEHOLD GoD Is GREAT’—Naylor. 
Dramatic and moderately difficult. No 
solos. Acceptable to choir and con- 
giegation. lup. 

“PsatM 83’—Widor. Probably the 
only church choral work generally 
known in America. It is not difficult 
and in the true Widor idiom. Obtain- 
able tor men’s voices also. Latin text. 
Organ part separate. 8p. (Hamelle) 

“Sing anpd Revoice”’—Dunham, A 
praise anthem vigorous and not too 
difficult. Duet in canon form for so- 
prano and tenor for middle part. 
Free organ part. llp. (Gray) 

“PRAISE THE NAME OF THE LoRD’— 
Ivanoff. Rather quiet and simple in 
style. Unaccompamed. +p. (Fischer) 

Ocr. 16 
“T Have CoNSIDERED”—James. Sug- 
gested frequently in these columns. It 
is one of the earlier but surely one of 
the finest of the anthems of this out- 
standing American composer. Should 
be used often. (Ditson) 

“PRAISE Gop IN His HoLiness”— 
Tours. An old favorite worthy of per- 
formance occasionally. Choral and not 
difficult. 8p. 

“HEAV’N AND THE EartH DispLay” 
—Mendelssohn. A big, vigorous chor- 
us from “ATHALIE” with solo parts 
for 1st and 2nd sop. and alto. There 
is the typical oratorio sweep to this 
fine number. 30p. (Novello) 

“BLESSED IS THE MAn”—Tchaikow- 
sky. Rather more florrid than some 
in this series but not hard to sing. 
Alleluia at close of each line of the 
text. 8p. (Fischer) 

Oct. 23 
“BENEDICTUS ES DomINE”—Burdett. 
This new canticle is used by many or- 
ganists as an anthem; here is one of 
the more recent settings which is sim- 
ple and effective. No solos. 7p. (Dit- 
son) 

“QO Gop, Trou Art my Gop”’—To- 
zer. A standard English anthem which 
retains its usefulness. Solo section in 
the middle. Contrapuntal in style. 
Not difficult. 10p. 

“Gop BE MerciruL”—West. From 
the popular cantata, “Seed-time and 
Harvest”. Conventional but melodious 
and easy. 6p. 

“Q GrapsomE LicHtT’—Gretchanin- 
off. <A fine setting of the ancient 
hymn for evening, in ten parts. Ra- 
ther difficult but not hackneyed, thus 
repaying the work of preparation. 
Low E-flat for bass and high G for 
sovrano. Excellent. 8p. (Fischer) 

Oct. 30 
“Lorp oF ALL Wortp’s Anove”—West. 
A festival anthem in the composer's 
best manner. Choral throughout and 
quite difficult. 10p. 

“Fear not O Lann”—Elgar. Har- 
vest anthem bv the most famous of 
modern Englishmen. Simple and di- 
rect with no solos. 8p. 
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“Att Tuy Works Praise THEE”’— 
Harris. New and easy. Contralto solo 
of melodious character. 8p. (Schmidt) 

“Our Faruer’—Arensky. <A less 
familiar setting of the Lord’s Prayer, 
easy and in abbreviated form. 4p. 
(Fischer) 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Bach—Bm Prel. & Fugue 
Rheinberger—Sonata No. 8 
Bartlett—Meditation Serieuse 
Best—Pastorale 
Lloyd—Sonata Dm 
Shelley—Berceuse 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
Sowerby—Madrigal 
Parker—Nocturne 
Jongen—Priere 
Vierne—Epitaphe 
Vierne—Meditation 
Vierne—Divertissement 


Service Programs 


MR. J. WARREN ANDREWS 
“Thou art O God’—Warren 
“Land of Hope and Glory’—Elgar 
MR. CHARLES J. CUSTER 
“Festival Te Deum’’—Buck 
“Praise the Lord’’—Stevenson 
Stroughton’s “Woman of Sychar” 
Sop.: ‘Divine Redeemer’—Gounod 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
“Worship the Lord’’—Watson 
“Seek Ye the Lord’’—Roberts 
‘Hear O Lord’’—Watson 
“God’s Protecting Care’—Dickinson 
“Pilgrim’s Song’’—Tchaikowsky 
“The Sun Goes Down’’—Spicker 
“Now the Day is over’—Speaks 
“O Lord Have Mercy’—Pergolesi 
“O Come Let Us Worship’—-Himmel 
“Sing unto the Lord’—D’Indy 
MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
“Te Deum in E’’—Parker 
“I Have Considered’’—James 
“Fierce was the Wild Billow’’—Noble 
“Come O Thon Traveller’”—Noble 
DR. RAY HASTINGS 
“Te Deum’’—Buck 
“In Thee O God’—Spicker 
“Arise Shine’’—Snider-Turner 
“Hast Thou Not Known”’—Pfiueger 
MR. HARRY J. HADFIELD 
“Souls of the Righteous’”—Noble 
“There is no Death’—O’Hara 
“Hymn of Homeland’—Sullivan 
MR. OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 
Simonette—Madrigale 
Nevin—Song of Sorrow 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
Rogers—Intermezzo 
St. Clair—Andantino 
Reinecke—Evening Prayer 
Duet: “How Lovely Are’’—Liddle 
Soprano: “Lift Up Your Hands’”—Lynds 
“Te Deum”’—Loyd 
Tenor: “Mother O’Mine’—Tours 
“T Will Lay Me Down in Peace’’—Noble 
Soprano—‘Mother My Dear’’—Treharne 
MR. DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
Armstrong—aAlleluia 
Macfarlane—Reverie 
Gaul—Chant Triumphal 
Diggle—In a Mission Garden 
Johnston—The Ressurrection Morn 
“Still Still With Thee’”—Foote 
“Come Holy Spirit’—Schnecker 
“Savior like a Shepherd’—Chadwick 
Bass: “Thou Wilt Keep Him”’——-Speaks 
MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Mendelssohn—Allegro Vivace 
Grieg—To Spring 
Faulkes—Festival Prelude 
“Sanctus’—Gou god 
Duet: “O Lovelv Peace’”—Handle 
MR. JACK STANDERWICK 
“The Beautiful City’—Wilson 
“My Mother’s Prayer’’—Ackley 
“Still Still with Thee’’—Speaks 
“List to the Lark’’—Dickinson 


10-9 
Boychoir Work 


A Column of Analysis of Practical 
Examples for the Benefit of 
All who would Study 


OIN THE ELECT and use 
the coming season to place 
your boychoir among the 
glorious tew that are worth 
hearing in New York City. 
I am a pessimist. I am Brit- 
ish-born and therefore don’t 
like anything musical American—at 
least the majority think so. But I 
do like two boychoirs in New York 
City, only two. Why? Not much use 
to talk about things below standard, 
let’s consider things above. 

Men who refuse to allow that they 
themselves are open to criticism, whe 
refuse criticism and are angry, very 
angry, if they hear of any criticism 
coming from the ordinary common 
layman, will get nowhere today. It 
is the day when good music and a 
fair musical understanding and ap- 
preciation are the common property 
of common men; musicians no longer 
have the great advantage they had 
before the dawn of the radio. 

Very well, let me enumerate some 
questions for the organist who man- 
ages a boychoir. 

Does my choir LOOK well? Are the 
boys always scrupulously CLEAN? 
Do we have yellow shoes, sneakers, 
vari-colored garments displayed be- 
neath vestments? How about my boys’ 
hair, their hands, their faces? I must 
start the new season by proclaiming 
an era of utter cleanliness for both 
men and boys. 

Does my choir behave well? Is the 
conduct of the men and boys in the 
Chancel beyond reproof? I must start 
the season by insisting on absolute 
decorum from the moment the choir 
assembles. 

Does my choir WATCH me 
throughout all the music part of the 
service? Are the eyes of the singers 
on me for prompt attacks, releases, 
interpretation signals? or are they 
always buried in the music? I must 
see that EVERY man and boy here- 
after watches me like a hawk and 
keeps his nose out of his music. 

Does my choir spend most of the 
sitting-down time in looking the con- 
gregation over? I must see that each 
one hereafter sits correctly and does 
not give his attention to the people 
in the pews. 

Do my men and boys come in and 
out in Pro. and Re. either with noses 
in hymnals or with eyes searching for 
relatives or families? I must see that 
my choir hereafter enters and leaves 
the Chancel with bodies erect, eyes on 
musie only when absolutely necessary 
and straight ahead at all other times. 
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Does my choir rise, kneel, sit simul- 
taneously? I will see that they do 
hereafter, quietly and in concert. 

Does my Choir close the music with 
a rustling of leaves anda banging of 
copies? I shall see that music is quiet- 
ly folded. 

Do my sopranos, altos, tenors, bass- 
es, stick out in their singing? Do the 
boys use a bad enunciation, do the 
tenors produce a hard sound, do the 
basses do likewise, do my men altos 
sing or just make noises? I must look 
into all of this and see to it that 
Words, Words, Words, are drilled 
into my forces. 

I must never forget that every ¢ot.- 
gregation has several persons who 
are musicians, often men and women 
who are highly trained. I must please 
these people because they are the cri- 
tical analysts who know and who talk. 
I must impress them by my own musi- 
cianly qualities, by my organ play- 
ing, by my administration of my choir, 
for I know deep down in my own 
heart that the things I er‘*ie'se most 
myself in other churches are ihe very 
things I am asked to improva in my 
own. 





Mound Builders 


By FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 


ELVING into the records of 
American women composers, 
organists and musicians 
generally, as I have done, has 
created a conviction in my 
proud breast that this maga- 
zine will have to wait sever- 
al years before I may be able to curb 
my admiration for their achievements 
sufficiently to interest myself in the 
creative and musical ability of foreign 
geniuses. One organist—a gentleman 
and a scholar once said, “I have a most 
wonderful wife; why, then, should I 
trouble myself with the wonders of 
other women?”. He didn’t—There- 
fore he experienced no trouble. His 
view point appeals to me. 

In 1859, in Oxford, Ohio, was born 
a young miss who was named Carrie 
B. Wilson. History would not dare 
tell us that she sang and played when 
she was born, but she came pretty near 
doing so, for her father was a singing 
school teacher, and a leader in all 
pioneer movements. Anyhow, she 
breathed music and heard music with 
her milk bottle, and (now listen, 
mothers whose children will not prac- 
tise even when rewarded by a seat at 
the movies) she was an organist and 
an accompanist at the age of eleven. 
In 1880 she married a bass singer in 
Terre Haute, Ind., and with him be- 
came identified there with all that was 
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best in its musical life. As organist 
anid as director of the Haute Clef Club, 
she scored many successes. 

The John Church Co. publishes her 
operetta “THE NationaL FLOWER”, 
and she has written many things for 
The Choir Herald. She has recently 
added to her publications by the Lor- 
enz Publishing Co. choruses for men’s 
voices, for women’s and for mixed—a 
long list indeed. One breathes fresh- 
ness of thought and presentation, pure 
melodic weaving, religious and pat- 
riotic ferver, and an interesting per- 
sonality in all of her varied efforts. 
Surely she is one more American to 
be proud of! 


MISS CATHARINE MORGAN 
Haws Avenue MetTuopist CHURCH 
NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 

THE WORK of the two choirs of 
Haws Avenue M. E. is unique in its 
usefulness to church and city. The 
Senior Choir of thirty-five members 
and a solo quartet is supplemented by 
the Junior Choir of thirty-five chil- 
dren aged 9 to 16. These provide two 
anthems at each service, or one an- 
them and a number by one or more of 
the quartet. The Junior Choir sings 
one anthem at the morning service 
only, sometimes for Junior Choir alone 
and sometimes for the combined choirs. 
Both are vested and the processionals, 
choral Lord’s Praver and “SEvEN 
Fotp Amen” lend dignity and impres- 
siveness to the otherwise informal 
mode of Methodist worship. Rehear- 
sals for both choirs are held on the 
same evening: Junior Choir, then both 
if the anthem for Sunday morning is 

for combined choirs, then Senior. 

The Junior Choir was largely an 
experiment and one which has paid 
its own way in several respects, prov- 
ing a worthy addition to the service. 
Material is selected with the idea of 
lasting value. The simpler anthems 
in the Senior Choir repertoire are used, 


Service Programs 


MR. MORRIS WATKINS 
“Pars Mea Rex Meus’’—Parker 
“O Savior Sweet’’—Bach 
“Great is Jehovah’’—Schubert 
“Now Thus Saith’—Noble 
“Darest Thou Now’’—Williams 
“Every Time I Feel”—Burleigh 
DR. JOHN ME. WARD 
St. MARK’s PHILADFIPHIA 
CrRIstus: A MUSICAL MEDITATION 
Foundation: “Church’s One Foundation’”— 
h 


ymn. 

Friend: “God Shall Wipe Away’’—West 
Supporter: “I Lay My Sins”—hymn 

: “My Redeemer and My Lord’— 


Bonefactor: ‘‘When the Lord Turned”—Buck 

Pilot: “Jesus Pilot Me’—hymn 

Intercessor: ‘“‘O Rest in the Lord’’—Mendels- 
sohn 

Restorer: “Lord of Our Life’”—Nevin 

Comforter: “The Comforter Came’’—Nevin 

Saviour: “Jesus Saviour of My Soul’—hymn 

Protector: “Blest Saviour, I Recline’—Mac- 
farlane. 
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tue sulus velug suug vy We vuimor 
Uu0ur alOuv, aud YOu CHOlrs sluging 
vue pares 1ox Lut chorus. lor m- 
Stauce, Ovaluers “2 AM ALPHA” can be 
useu most elfectively for two choits, 
Dewoss suuviuy wone uuull the wuule 
OL wit ullru page Wuen tue Junior 
Unoir jos 1 the prase “lL am Alpha’, 
thus building up to a dramatic Lor- 
Ussimo. Lue solo “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
ls sung by the Juniors alone with 
great care as to proper phrasing and 
breathing; tuen potn choirs sing the 
chorus toilowing. Such anthems as 
Ambrose’ “JESUS MEEK AND GENTLE” 
and Smart’s “HE LORD 1s MY SHEP- 
HERD” can be done by Juniors alone. 

In addition to its regular Sunday 
morning work, the Junior Choir as- 
sists at evening services on special oc- 
casions; has a large part in the 
Christmas Candle Light Service and 
once a year has a concert all its own. 
Last year an operetta given for two 
nights, and this Spring, a Sunday ev- 
ening musicale of their very own, A 
boy soprano from Philadelphia was 
guest soloist and the anthems were 
“FATHER Keep us IN Tuy Care”, an 
anthem arrangement of Sullivan’s 
“Lost CHorp”, “FATHER TO THEE WE 
Pray” (Ave Maria) Bach-Gounod, 
and “Ar EvENTIDE IT SHALL .BE 
Licut”’, from Gaul’s “Hoty Crry”. 
The first two were sung in unison and 
the third in three-part a capella. One 
rehearsal a week for the Junior Choir 
has been found sufficient, providing the 
time is well utilized and the rehearsing 
well planned before hand. The rep- 
ertoire consists of 50 anthems. When 
the members of the Junior Choir reach 
the age of 16, they graduate into the 
Senior Choir. New members must at- 
tend regularly for a stated period be- 
fore they are provided with their own 
vestments; gilt-edge leather-bouna 
hymnals are awarded as attendance 
prizes each year. 

The work of the Senior Choir is ex- 
acting. Each month a Musicale is 
presented with noted guest soloists, 
and oratorios are given frequently. 
The oratorios presented within the past 
year were “THe Messtan”, “Hymn or 
Praise”, “Mrrtam’s Sone or Trt- 
UMPH”, parts of “Enisan”’, “Cruci- 
FIXION”, and Miles’ new “ErernNau 
Question.” The “CructFrxton” is an 
annual event for Good Friday and 
attended by hundreds from far and 
near. The repertoire of the Senior 
Choir consists of 200 anthems and 20 
cantatas and oratorios. 

The social life of the choir is the 
same as in any other organization, with 
various forms of seasonable fun at 
Hallowe’en, Christmas, etc., and onee 
a year a dinner tendered by the Offi- 
cial Board of the Church. The meth- 
ods are simple, the aims high, the re- 
sults worth while. 

—ContRrIB. 
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Where Is It ? 


A Policeman, like a Piece of Music, is of No Earthly Use 
When you don’t Want it, but a Solace in 
the Time of Need when You Want it 


OOLOGY and photoplaying 
)| have much in common. When 
a zoologist sees a new ani- 
mal he knows he has a class- 
ification to fit it somewhere, 
but to find it is another ques- 
tion. When the photogra- 
pher sees some unearthly bit of film 
put together on a screen he too knows 
he has music to fit it somewhere, and 
how to find that is also another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Ernst Luz went through the 
trying period of being a theater musi- 
cian and at last reached the happy 
hunting ground where he must spend 
the rest of his life hunting good mu- 
sicians for the hundred Loew Theaters 
he has under his wing. To every one 
musician who can find and use the 
right music for a scene there are a 
thousand who can play it if some- 
body else will do the finding. Mr. 
Luz, as music director of the greatest 
chain of picture houses in the world, 
has it as his business to find the mu- 
sic. Here’s an animal; what is it? 
Here’s a scene; where’s the music for 
it? 

Mr. Luz has a tremendous library 
of orchestral scores filed and cross- 
indexed at his New York headquart- 
ers. That’s one achievement. A bigger 
one is that he or any of his assistants 
ean find exactly what they want when 
they want it, no matter under what 
classification they happen to want it. 














These two achievements led to the 
creation of the Luz Symphonic Color 
Guide as a means of classifying and 
filing music so that its most important 
characteristic, namely its mood, shall 
be self-apparent and instantiy recog- 
nizable, 

No two men would apply color eith- 
er to organ stops or to music in the 
same way, and without agreeing or 
disagreeing with anything Mr. Luz 
does with his colors in applying them 
to music moods, we shall merely ac- 
cept and endorse them as being the 
first, and to date only, system of clas- 
sifying music with the aid of color. 
His idea is to apply colored tabs or 
stickers to the sheet music or pages 
of a sonata, suite, or collection, sc 
that by noting the colored tabs a mu- 
sician shall be able to immediately 
turn the book to the tab in question 
and find there a piece of music whose 
mood fits the mood indicated by that 
color. Figures and letters are also 
used in indexine and classifying. The 
general color scheme is: 


Red—Villian, mystical, ominous. 

White—Love theme, purity. 

Blue—Temper, agitatio, suspense, 
tumult. 

Green—Envyv, tropical. 

Yellow—Relief, transformation. 

Brown—Rural, pastoral. 

Purple—Regal, ancient. 

Orange—Oriental. 

“Motion picture synchrony is the art 





of telling the screen story with music,” 
says Mr. Luz; “mood is a certain 
manner or condition of mind which 
has a dominating influence.” In ef- 
fect, Mr. Luz says that cueing music 
to motion pictures is all wrong. Cue- 
ing atmosphere, moods, and emotions 
is the thing. And colors applied to 
musi¢e are a visual help to the selec- 
tion of such music as will definitely 
fit the mood and emotion of the mo- 
ment. The letters of the alphabet are 
used to characterize the music. 

A—An introduction 

B—Flexible tempo 

C—Minor mood predominates 

D—Characteristic piece 

E—Mystie 

And number are also to play their 
part: 

1-11 are used to classify as to tem- 

po; 
12-16 refer to dramatic qualities; 
17-20 classify suites, sonatas, etc.; 
21-36 give definite nationalism char- 
acteristics. 

And thus we have virtually all that 
ean be classifed in music. The Sym- 
phonie Color Guide includes not only 
the colored tabs necessary to apply to 
sheet music and books, but also a sup- 
ply of chart-cards and color-strips by 
which an organist may pre-view a pic- 
ture and make up his mood outline 
absolutely and reliably on the spur of 
the moment as the picture runs along. 
The letter x denotes a one-minute 
scene, xx two-minute, xxx thiee-min- 
ute, ete. If a musician does not want 
to earry his art quite to so much 
trouble as pre-viewing his films, he will 
find the Color Guide of even greater 
benefit, for as he reads his synopsis. 
he notes mentally the nationality and 
period of the picture, and takes with 
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him to his console a batch of sheet 
music and collections, aloug the edges 
of which he sees his coivr-tabs which 
represent absolutely the moods otf the 
music at the point he surns to if he 
snatches a tab and opens his music 
there. When he comes ta a tropical 
scene he looks for a Greun tab, and 
there is the music tnat will fit 1f he 
applies registration, tempo, and in- 
terpretation as he should. 

Applying the Luz Sy:aphonie Color 
Guide to the job of indexing a li- 
brary is a simple matter, and onee it 
is done, a careful musician can make 
up his feature score in a few moments 
with no trouble whatever, and a great 
deal of definite assurance that his 
seore is going to fit his picture from 
start to finish, Here is something 
very new and a few words have been 
written by special request by Miss 
Vera Kitchener, one of New York’s 
most prominent theater organists, who 
has had ample experience in playing 
pictures both with and without the as- 
sistance of the Color Guide. We 
quote Miss Kitchener: 

“Tt has been my privilege through 
several years of experience to play 
many scores of varying types for mo- 
tion pictures. During this time many 
difficulties have been encountered, such 
as— 

“Bulkiness—too much music in one 
seore and its resulting awkwardness 
in handling; 

“Too difficult music for ordinary 
sight reading; 

“Tmpossible musie for organ adap- 
tation ; 

“The impossibility of turning back 
in score to certain numbers particu- 
larly suitable for the following scenes; 

“The impracticability of keeping 
more than one or two numbers out of 
score for repetition. 

“When the Luz Symphonie Color 
Guide was presented to me the 
first time, it immediately appealed 
to me as a means of doing away 
with unnecesary trouble. It is 
most logical to translate moods into 
colors. That has been done for per- 
haps thousands of years. It is also 
most logical to work out a certain 
music theme or motive for a reap- 
pearing character, situation, or mood. 
This was Wagner’s idea in his Leit- 
motiv. Then, very recently, came Mr. 
Luz’s idea of making a motive mean 
a eolor. In his Symphonie Color 
Guide, which was demonstrated by my- 
self in May 1926, at Wanamaker’s 
for a Lon Chaney picture called ‘The 
Blackbird’, different themes are writ- 
ten on the four sides of a piece of 
music paper representing the differ- 
ent moods. One can see the conven- 
ience of an arrangement of this kind, 
at once. Even an amateur can nlay 
a more artistic setting at a first show- 
ine. 


MR. ERNST LUZ 


Author of the Symphonic Color Guide, by 
which musicians can easily file and catalogue 


their music in a way that will furnish an 
immediate reference to the moods required. 
Mr. Luz employs more organists than any 
other man or firm in the world. 


“Some day, I dare say, all pictures 
will be scored on this color-motive ba- 
sis. Composers should interest them- 
selves in writing such collections, as 
thousands could be used in varying 
degrees of music intensity for the 
thousands of photoplays now being 
produced. Then orchestra leaders and 
organists will have no further difficul- 
ties in scoring pictures. 

“T may also add that this does not 
do away with the use of incidental 
music of any kind in the score, as the 
color ecards appear in their rightful 
place, while the other music used is 
in proper order. ; 

“The Luz Symphonie Color Guide 
is in its infancy now. May it come te 
serve its purpose with much success.” 

To thoroughly master the ideas ex- 
nounded in the Color Guide textbook 
requires no little time. though it is 
merely a booklet of 64 »ages. “Care- 
fnl buying is essential,” says Mr. Luz, 
“Gt is not necessary to h an extrava- 
gant buyer of music. Many a title is 
given to modern compositions for the 
selling possibilities of the title alone, 
and the composer has had no voice 
in its selection. Titles are usually 
meaningless. To properly illustrate 
moods and emotions recnires an 1ma- 
gination and intelligent analysis of all 
compositions in the repertoire.” 

So far the motion p‘eture organist 
has had little assistance from the com- 
mercial world, but within the past year 
there have been produced some of the 
first direct helps for theater organists. 
There is now a budding eatalogue of 
themes and pieces composed and pub- 
lished for theater organists, there are 
books on adapting the jazz idiom to 
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organ literature, and there is the Col- 
or Guide for saving the time and pa- 
tience of photoplayers. 


We Go a Rambling 


And Visit the Roxy, the Newest and 
Finest of Theaters 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF the sump- 
tiousness of the equipment of the 
Roxy: an orchestra of ninety, a cho- 
rus, a ballet, a three-console organ in 
the pit, an organ in the foyer, still 
another elsewhere in the building for 
broadcasting, a corps of conductors, 
organists, and other paraphernalia. 
Lavish prodigality in the presentations 
can be assumed. Outside of the mov- 
ing-picture items, the program here 
reviewed contained Excerpts from 
“Faust” with orchestra on the stage, 
flanked by the chorus at the rear, 
Liszt’s E-flat Piano Concerto with 
Mischa Levitski and the orchestra, bal- 
let scene, and a dancing act. There 
was no spot-light number for the 
display of the three consoles, and at 
no time were the consoles raised into 
view. Whether or not this earlier prac- 
tise has been abandoned was not de- 
termined. 

The three consoles, however, were 
put to use during an extended sec- 
nie depicting a trip in Alaskan ice 
fields. The music was set up to cue 
with the scenes. The three players 
managed the cue changes with remark- 
able precision, certain joints or inter- 
ludes being provided effectively in im- 
provised style at the leader’s console. 
Practise in playing together has shown 
cistinet results since I last heard the 
ensemble two months previously, for 
now there is co-ordination. Rubatos 
were frequent, yet the three kept to- 
gether as one. 

The division of parts, for purposes 
of obtaining effects of orchestration. 
was evident. Yet, I did not feel that 
the net results were in proportion to 
the means expended to make these 
effects possible. One competent or- 
vanist, taking advantage of double- 
touch facilities, could have furnished 
- general effect which would have been 
as acceptable to the general listener, 
and with less total expenditure of ef- 
fort. In fact, a famous concert or- 
vanist (initials L. F.) who happened 
to be in the audience at that perfor- 
mance, but whose sitting did not al- 
low for a view of the console pit, 
later showed surprise when informed 
that six hands and (x) feet had been 
engaged in the enterprise. This would 
suggest that much that was intended 
in the way of individualization of to- 
nal qualities had been largely lost in 
the general mass of tone. Unless thin- 
ner registrations are used in each 
part, the intended results cannot hope 
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to be so unique as to stand out as 
distinctively orchestral. The quality 
of the playing, however, was superb— 
an opinion in which the aforemen- 
tioned L. F. and another organistie 
auditor join me. 


An attempt at realism was overdone ~’ 


when one of the trio depicted the roar 
of the breaking ice by the long use 
of several low pedal tones. As the 
Sibelius Frynanp1a served so well on 
these scenes, the addition of an in- 
truding dissonant pedal-point was dis- 
turbing, and perhaps especially annoy- 
ing to patrons acquainted with the 
music. Tremulants all over the place, 
and particularly with the brasses, did 
not assist in an orchestral illusion. 

Outside of charming touches by 
“LAND OF THE SKY-BLUE WATER” ard 
a few similarly placid pieces, the 
set-up or the style of playing was 
lacking in needed repose. In fact, the 
musieal department of the entire Roxy 
program, orchestra and all, is charac- 
terized by the term urgent—pep, I 
suppose. Why not more moments of 
poise, with an occasional silence, es- 
pecially between items in the pro- 
gram? Is the law of emotional con- 
trast being superceded by a notion of 
relentless pep? (In this connection 
we recall with satisfaction the delight- 
fully reposeful accompaniments at the 
Chicago Theater when Jesse Crawford 
had not yet been promoted to the 
ranks of the solo-organists.) 

Most of the feature picture was ac- 
companied by the organ, but here only 
one organist played, and in excellent, 
sympathetic manner. The transition 
from orchestra to organ was managed 
well, except that a pronounced Trem- 
ulant destroyed the possibility of an 
unnoticeable blend. Some _ peculiar 
registrations suggeste1 that this organ 
must be supplied with some odd mu- 
tation registers. Solo stops, especially 
reeds, were cued in most entertaining- 
ly. A sufficient use of neutral diana- 
son tone put the orchestral timbres in- 
to relief. The string voicing is such 
that at several times I could have 
sworn that I was hearing a cello sec- 
tion of an orchestra, this illusion being 
enhanced by the location of the organ 
openings in the pit. 

By the way, the location of the 
chambers under the stage—a risky pro- 
cedure with attending disadvantages 
—unified picture and accompaniment 
in a way not possible with an organ 
barking from the side walls. We no- 
ticed that during the ensemble with 
orchestra on the stage, the lowering of 
the pit elevator gave the organ an 
advantage which it did not have pre- 
viously when the raised orchestra plat- 
form smothered the organ. 

A word about the organ music in 
the foyer. Here is a real opportunity 
for musical entertainment, in which 
the foyer organ could present distinc- 








Psa 

MR. PAUL A. HEIDEMANN 
Who represents the many prominent organists 
of Cleveland—and the every-day ones too— 
in the pages of T.A.O.—and who also rep- 
resents the theater profession especially, since 
he himself is a photoplayer. Being the local 
representative of T.A.O. is not like reclining 
on a bed of roses, except for the thorns; 
its a thorny job all right. Yet it is a 
pleasant task to watch the achievements of 
our fellow men and record them for credit 
in print in a manner that could not be 
achieved in any other way. T.A.O. Repre- 
sentatives are not reporters; they are rather 
leaders. They point out the good and worthy 
things that impress the other fellow and 
leave unnoticed the things we ourselves might 
be inclined to overemphasize. 
tive solo numbers—popular pieces, 
orchestral and other transcriptions, 
and concert organ music. Each time I 
have listened in the foyer, I have heard 
informal quiet music, such as could 
as well fit the routine of accompany- 
ing a picture. Is someone not missing 
a unique opportunity? 

Also a word about the program book. 
Excellently printed, with chats by 
leading members of the staff, talks on 
coming films, fashion hints, program 
with nearly all leading personalities 
named, and of course the film cast and 
names of the participating organists. 

—Carteton H. Burs 


The Capitol 


What New York City’s old Standby 
Offers the Music World 
EEPING cool during July and 
August was one of the easi- 
est things the good New 
Yorker could do this year, 
for a part of his time. The 
newest and best of the mo- 
tion picture houses had their 
cooling systems in fine order. The 
Capitol remains as the good old stand- 
by; its programs are nearly always 

blessed with a good feature-film. 

The value of pianissimo and the 
value of silence; we should let the 
Capitol’s music erew write a sermon 
on that. Dr. Mauro-Cottone, whose 
work is so hard to review because of 
the monotony of always having only 





















praise and never complaint to offer, 
knows the value of pianissimo; it long 
ago made him a great artist. Until 
pianissimo is the habit, and forte or 
fortissimo or even mezzoforte the ex- 
ception, there can be no art of photo- 
playing. It takes years, as a rule, to 
convert the tired business organist to 
this fact, but once he is converted his 
task is only half as difficult as it once 
was, and his nerves wear twice as long. 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone’s organ playing 
is a matter of contrasts, in spite of 
its pianissimo consistency. But when 
he does rise to a fortissimo on the 
excellent Estey at his command there 
is something to think about—rather 
something to feel. Viewing a picture 
should be, or at least is, a matter of 
feeling, not thinking. It is doubtful 
if thinking forms a part of picture- 
making anyway as it is button-holed 
today. 

A background of fine harmonic pro- 
gressions, meaning nothing in them- 
selves, played upon soft strings, or up- 
on flutes for contrast, or Oboe alone, 
or occasionally brass, has a whole 
world of meaning when the photoplay- 
er says it shall—providing only that 
somewhat of an intent, coupled with 
an artistic inclination, shall be behind 
the music. 

Follow this harmonic nothingness 
with some melodie passages, also of 
nothingness so far as musicianly val- 
ues go, and we behold the art of pho- 
toplaying, an art incomprehensible to 
those who still think that a feature 
film must be accompanied consistently 
by music, printed or improvised. Mu- 
sic is an intolerable bore if we get too 
much of it, just as everything else is. 
Today I’m in favor of less music and 
more artistic playing—with the organ, 
as opposed to playing the organ. Play- 
ing the organ is all too often serious 
business. Music can’t be a business 
in that sense, it must be an emotion, 
a feeling. 

Soon we shall undertake occasional 
excursions to other theaters beside the 
Capitol and Roxy. Any interested 
New York photoplayer who would like 
to see himself as others see him may 
have that privilege. or shock, if he 
will but signify his willingness to 
stand for what happens when he thus 
sets a disinterested and honest critic 
on his heels. We hold no predilection 
for Dr. Mauro-Cottone. He’s so pro- 
vokingly consistent and persistent in 
his artistry and his eternal avoidance 
of committing artistic errors, that it 
would be a relief to find something 
some time to jump on. Want us to 
try our luck on you? ‘Jnst give us 
the location of your theater and name 
your hours for the next two weeks; 
we'll do the rest. 

Perhaps that is a challenge. Per- 
haps it is our answer to many ques- 
tions. 
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The Press Says— 


Things Calculated to Help Organists 
Understand the Public’s Ability to 
Comprehend and Enjoy 


NOTE: If the reader finds anything 
under this heading not so calculated, 
his subscription will be advanced one 
year for his calling it to the attention 
of the Editor. Contributors to the 
column are required to— 

Send actual press clippings; 

Pencil-mark phrases or sentences 
they think worthy of inclusion here; 

Give name and date of issue of the 
newspaper clipped from. 

Contributors ignoring these requests 
will in turn be ignored by the column. 
MR. RICHARD KEYS _ BIGGS’ 
Montreal recital was “distinguished 
by depth and sympathy of interpreta- 
tion,” says the Gazette; La Presse 
says “he played at times with simpli- 
city and ravishing sweetness, and at 
others with a Wagnerian grandeur.” 

MR. PAUL deLAUNAY demon- 
strated an extraordinary technic, says 
the Montgomery Advertiser, but “it 
was the feeling, the warmth, the color, 
the dignity, the depth and appeal” of 
his music that made the impression. 

MISS ELLEN M. FULTON is able 
to treat the smaller numbers on her 
program “with a fine intuition for their 
simplicity”, says the Scranton Repub- 
lican; she gave the Handel Largo 
“with unadorned and unaffected ex- 
pression.” 

MR. HUGH McAMIS, San Anton- 
io’s municipal organist, has the one of 
the great opportunities, one of the 
vast obligations, of the organ profes- 
sion, for he plays both to municipal 
audiences and to radic. How to make 
such a program? “We who ar: not 
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musically educated, alas, cannot ex 
press our thanks for the many de- 
lightful programs that have come to 
us on our Kentucky farm; what such 
programs as yours are doing for us 
who have missed so much, cannot be 
estimated.” 


MISS CATHERINE MORGAN 
plays with “emphatic individuality,” 
says the Morristown Register; she al- 
so knows how to get them with her 
pedal work, and the Register called 


it “wonderful.” 


MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT has a 
“soulful understanding guided bv a 








[TEMS for the INDUSTRIAL 
Dicest & PROFESSIONAL 
REcoRD must be in our office 
before the first day of the 
month preceding date of is- 
sue. If an event is of so little 
importance that interest in 
it is likely to expire within 
the month, it cannot be given 
any mention here. A few 6’ 
(small-type) pages in the 
back of the book are held 
each month for a condensed 
record of matters of less im- 
portance reaching the Edi- 
torial Office between the first 
and tenth of the month. A 
few advertising pages are 
held till the twentieth to 
accommodate those who con- 
sider their an- Th 
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faultless technic,’ says the Nashua 
Telegraph. 

MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN impres- 
ses by “his prodigious power of mem- 
orizing,” says the Buffalo News, anid 
by “an extraordinary ear for dynamic 
graduation, amazing dexterity and in- 
stinetive feeling” in registration; “his 
sense of balance also is perfect and 
through his entire program there was 
never a moment when the listener 
longed for either more or less” tone. 

MISS LOUISE TITCOMB “Pro- 
duced many exceedingly beautiful com- 
binations,” says the Macon Telegraph; 
the Atlanta Journal mentions her 
“rare musical sensitiveness and imag- 
ination ;” the Macon News comments 
on a “perfection of phrasing.” 

DR. HEALEY WILLAN, the fa- 
mous Canadian composer, impresses 
the Albany Journal with “an austerity 
and high mysticism” while the Hamil- 
ton Herald mentions “his deftness and 
sureness of touch.” The Hamilton 
Spectator says “command and power 
were the outstanding qualities” of his 
olaying. 


CHURCH MUSIC CONFERENCE 
ANNUAL WELLESLEY Music SCHOOL 
SESSION 
JUNE 27 — JuLy 7° 
THE current Episcopal Church music 
conference was an unusual success. 
Owing to the absence of Mr. Thomp- 
son Stone, organist of the Church of 
the Advent, Boston, and conductor of 
the Apollo Club and the Handel and 
Haydn Society, who is Dean of the 
Music School, the director this year 
was Mr. Frederick Johnson, of Brad- 
ford Academy, choirmaster of the 
Bradford Congregational. The courses 
were: Plainsong, by Canon Winfred 
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C. Douglas; Choir Training, by Mr. 
Johnson; Musie of the Polyphonic 
Period, and Modern Spain, by Mr. 
Walter Williams, of Providence. <A 
lecture on The Ritual Music of the 
Episcopal Chureh was given by Mr. 
Wallace Goodrich, Dean of the New 
England Conservatory and a member 
of the Joint Commission on Churel 
Music. Many prominent choirmasters 
and organists were in attendance at 
the school; the formal and informal 
discussions were most interesting and 
provocative of thought. The associa- 
tion with such men as Dean Goodrich 
and Canon Douglas alone is of intense 
inspiration. At a Choral Evensong, 
the Conference Chorus, directed by 
Mr. Johnson, sang three motets: 
“BLESSED IS He”, Samuel S. Wesley; 
“THE Kine or Guory”, Aichinger; 
“TantuM Erco”, Tomas L. da Vic- 
toria. 

Daily organ recitals were given in 
Houghton Chapel by Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Williams, Dr. Carl F. Pfatteicher, 
Mr. Albert Snow, Miss Louise C. Tit- 
comb, Miss Grace Chalmers Thomson, 
and Miss Harriet C. Dally. 

Selections from the Programs: 
d’Indy—Prelude 
Yates Adagio Assai 
Barie—Intermezzo 
Bossi—Piece Heroique 
Quef—Calme du Soir 
Barnes—Caprice 
Callaerts—Intermezzo 
Beobide—Ofertorio 
Woess—Pastorale 
Krause—Capriccio 
Clokey—Wind in Trees 
Clokey—Jagged Peaks 
Andrews—Con Grazia 
Willan—Plainsong Fantasie 


Points and 
Viewpoints 


DR. KARG-ELERT 

Senps GREETINGS TO His Many 
AMERICAN ADMIRERS THROUGH 
ONE OF THEM 
By Mrs. J. H. Cassipy 
AMERICAN organists appreciate Dr. 
Karg-Elert’s work; we find that same 
sincere admiration among our English 
friends. Dr. Karg-Elert is also a pro- 
lifie composer for piano, violin, and 
voice; yet his love for the organ came 
through his association with the or- 
ganists of St. Thomas’, Bach’s old 
ehurch. 

We gained entrance at once to his 
graces through showing him many pro- 
grams from America where his name 
appeared and also won his commenda- 
tion on the high standard of the pro- 
grams. 

Taking an interpreter because of 
our indifferent German, we first found 
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THE NEW PORTLAND, MAINE, CONSOLE 


Mr. Charles Raymond Cronham has made 


sufficient success of the municipal recitals of 


Portland that the City has enlarged its organ and purchased a new console. The descriptive 
booklet written by Mr. Cronham for distribution at the Auditorium gives an _ intelligible 
idea of how organs are made and music produced; it was written not for organists who 
know but for the public to whom the instrument is a mystery. The stop-tongues are, left 


side, top to bottom: Swell, Pedal, Solo, Solo; 
Black stop-tongues are the couplers, located 


right: Orchestral, Great, Antiphonal, Echo. 
with the stops, as is the Austin practise. 


Unison-Offs, however, are located on the respective left jambs of the manuals. Crescendo 


Selegiives are above the Solo at the left; 


Crescendo Indicators, at the right; in between 


are the full organ combinations. The crescendos, left to right: Great and Orchestral, 
Swell, Solo and Percussion, Echo and Antiphonal, Register. The present increase brought 


ihe total up to 132 stops, 6518 pipes. 


him among his students at the Con- 
servatory. A little fat man in a Swiss 
costume of velvet coat, white waist- 
coat, striped trousers, and round hat, 
he very much resembled a jolly Schu- 
bert making fun of his student’s work 
one moment, storming the next, or 
patting their shoulders with a loving 
hand. As one student played an or- 
gan number for us with excess ges- 
tures, he made grimaces behind his 
back but gave an encouraging pat 
with the remark, “Some day he will 
learn emotion is of the heart and not 
of the body”. 

Our next visit in his home was the 
revelation of the man and the com- 
poser. Two sides of the large room 
are lined with books and photos of 
loving students, and two with cabinets 
of his own compositions. He said, 
“See, my family of compositions has 
increased so I searcely know my own 
children”. We asked how he found 
time with his large class at the Con- 
servatory, and he answered, “I have a 
strong body, I sleep mostly between 
2 a.m. and 5 A.M.” 

A Steinway piano and a Titz har- 
monium are his tools. The Titz is im- 
possible to describe. Swells capable 
of shading each tone, stops bringing 
8’, 4’, 2’ and mixtures anywhere in 
the five octaves, and attached for mak- 


ing a sustained organ pedal-tone or 
different tones, Dr, Karg-Elert hand- 
led it like lightning and gave us two 
hours of his delightful compositions. 
He said, “The English have been my 
friends but sometimes they say, ‘We 
cannot play your numbers on our or- 
gans’; but I hear the Am-y eu.s 7! 
play my pieces. , I love to look at the 
Americau specifications. They will de 
what my soul calls for”. He comment- 
ed on his NyMpH OF THE LAKE as one 

tf his faver tes, brt veched it had 
been called Soul of the Lake. 

At present he is at work on his 
first organ sonata, promised to the 
English press, but with hopes that 
American organists will also like it. 

A lovable, sensitive little man, we 
left him, hoping he may have many 
more years to compose; and with some 
interesting photos of himself, he said 
cood-bye, wishing we might tell our 
friends also in America. 


REGISTRATION BUREAU 


THE REGISTRATION BUREAU of 
T. A. O. was useful in filling four va- 
cancies during the summer substitut- 
ing months, with another attractive 
opening which could not be filled by 
the Bureau because there were no 
more applicants available in the Met- 
ropolitan district for substitute work. 
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in demand 
will resume teaching 
at his New York Studios Prepare yourself by practical individ- 
on Citalins Sadi ualized instruction at moderate rates 

under a former Publix organist. 


A limited number of Recitals Actoal Screen Training’ with Fila 

will be accepted during the season and Slides —, Modern Unit Theatre 
Organs —, Limited Free Practice 
1927-1928 “. Class Lectures covering Style, 
Jazz, Solos, Cueing, Repertoire, Organ 
Maintenance, etc. —, Further infor- 
mation on request. 


Uh Ji le a Sr Ie ed ce nn or an 


“Mr. Yon revealed a talent that may be spoken of The Del Castillo 
superlatively. A composer, as well as a marvelous technician, Theatre Organ School 


his understanding encompasses all the delicacy and all the 


strength of the work he is interpreting and he brings forth its ks 
various passages with a complete mastery of shading.” 36-43 StaTE THEATRE BLpc., Boston, Mass. 


—Daity Times, Seattle, Wash., 2-7-27. 








“The difficult Prelude and Fugue in A minor by Bach, 
with its swift descending and ascending arpeggios, was played 
smoothiy and perfectly. The encore was perhaps the most 
unusual feature of the program. It contained 1,400 notes 
played on the pedals, and the whole composition was rendered 
in three minutes. With hands suspended in air during most 
of the piece, Mr. Yon had his audiertce standing before he 
was through, watching the swift movements of his feet as 
he played.” 


Mipmer-Losu Orcans 








—Dairy Times, Okmulgee, Okla., 3-2-27. 


Not for the least 
money ~ ~ ~w~ 


“He proved that he not only possesses remarkable genius 
as organist but has a delicious sense of humor Yon is one 
of the visiting organists who gives unalloyed pleasure no* 
matter what kind of a program he plays. .... Tone com- 
binations and registrations in the manner in which he produces 
them are unique and he shows a complete mastery of organ 
music from Bach to the modern masters To all his 
interpretations he gave a certain poetic touch of his own per- 
sonality which was something refreshing and new. . . . The 
distinguished organist played himself into the hearts of his 
auditors in his opening number.” 


—THE News, Pottstown, Pa., 3-11-27. 


Nor for the most 
money ~ ~ ~ 
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But for the most 
discriminating ~ ~ ~ 


For all information address 
~ E. Hayner, I.C.V., 853 CARNEGIE HALL 
New York CIty 





Main Office and Works: Merrick, N. Y. 
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by 
ARTHUR 
SmyTH 
Official 
Representative 


THE NEW Grand Organ for Mel- 
bourne Town Hall, which is to cost 
$190,000, is being made the object of 
considerable discussion. Since I hope 
to give a full account of this fine in- 
strument with a photograph of the 
console later on, when it is opened, 1 
content myself with mentioning one or 
two points which will be of interest 
to the trade and organists generally. 

You will be surprised to learn that 
in the Great Organ, most of which is 
very properly expressive, the Tibis 
Plena is borrowed; and out of twenty- 
three stops on the Pedal only three 
speak over their own wind—in other 
words, out of what should be 896 
pipes, no fewer than 592 are borrow- 
ed from the manual doubles. What 
would the late Dr. Andsley say to 
this? 

An Echo or Aetherial Organ has 
been added, built in two sections, en- 
closed in one erescendo box, to be 
erected at the end of the Hall—each 
section interchangeable at different 
pitches. These two sections contain 15 
-aeisters with the usual couplers, and 
thrce pedal stops, all borrowed. 

The pitch, strangely enough, differs 
from what is generally considered the 
standard pitch, 52214 at 68 Farenheit, 
and is to be 517 at 68—which I think 
is a grievous error. 

I am hoving these faults which 1] 
have already pointed out will be cor- 
rected. 


British Echoes 


By DR. ORLANDO MANSFIELD 


ALTHOUGH the revised Prayer 
Book of the Episcopal Church is not 
yet in general use, and waits accept- 
ance by the National Assembly and 
ratification by Parliament, consider- 
able interest is being aroused over the 
preliminary copy now obtainable. 
Under the new order of things it does 
net appear that the lot of the Episco- 
palian organist will be made any easi- 
er, since the “alternative uses of the 
same service” will render what is ac- 
ceptable in one quarter anathema in 
another! Most of the new directions 
eoneern the possible and permissible 
shortenings of and omissions from 
the present order; while the new “In- 
vitatorv”, to be sung after, or in the 
place of, the Nenite, will, it is hoped, 
provide a new text and a fresh oppor- 


tunity for musical settings. Ocher 
changes or aiterations inviting musical 
treatment will be, if adopted, the sub- 
stitution of Psalms 40 or 51 for the 
1e Veum or Benedicite, and the inser- 
t.on of several “new and singu.arly 
appropriate” Offertory Sentences. 

A writer in the Musical Opinion 
considers that, in spite of several im- 
provements, the reconstruction and 
decoration of the historic Birmingham 
Town Hall affords some cause for con- 
siderable searchings of heart. I have 
not seen the building since I addressed 
a crowded meeting there in 1924, but 
am informed that the decoration 
scheme of the organ is particularly 
inartistic, while the platform for the 
orchestra is inadequate and ill con- 
structed. The methods adopted by the 
Birmingham Town Council in their 
selection of an organist came in for 
well-deserved condemnation, but that 
august (?) body “muddled through” 
and secured an excellent performer in 
Mr. Cunningham. 

My esteemed friend, Mr. H. Elling- 
ford, Mus. Bac., of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, favors me from time to 
time with some of his interesting re- 
cital programs. A short time ago he 
played my little Sene or PEACE; an- 
other Saturday he gave an afternoon 
with Mendelssohn’s Sonatas; later 
on, one with Guilmant; and, last of 
all, with Beethovan, the latter includ- 
ing his own arrangements of the first 
movements of the Erocra and of the 
5ru Sympnontes. As I have said be- 
fore in these columns, my great re- 
gret was, and still is, that. I was un- 
able to form one of his undoubtedly 
delighted auditors. 

Since my last note concerning the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, London, sev- 
eral important changes have taken 
place. Of these perhaps the most im- 
portant is that Sir Henry Wood has 
sioned an agreement, for several 
vears, to conduct an orchestra solely 
for the British Broadeasting Corpor- 
ation, giving concerts outside this en- 
gvagement only by special permission. 
Then, although the petition to the 
Government for state aid—a petition 
started or sponsored by Dr. Eagle- 
field Hull—has been withdrawn, prob- 


MISS ELLEN M. FULTON 
{Widor—Toccata (Fifth) 
Brahms—Lullaby 
Debussy—Arabesque 
Franck—Pastorale 
Russel—Basket Weaver 
Handel—Largo 
FE. A. HOVDESVEN 

+Bach—Prelude and Fugue in C 
Guhl—Souvenir 
Rimsky-Korsikoff—Andantino 
Callaerts—Intermezzo 
Widor—Allegro Vivace (Fifth) 

c HARRY B. JEPSON 
Bingham—Suite Op. 25 
Jepson—Romance 
James—Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Dupont—Meditation 
Howells—Three Preludes Op. 32 
Mulet—Toccata 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Wagner—Good Friday Music 
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ably on account of the obvious hope- 
lessness of ducing a Government to 
tax a whole nation for the benefit of 
that “little village” known as London, 
the effort to launch the million sover- 
eigns scheme has also fallen through. 
On the other hand, Messrs. Chappell, 
who announced the abandonment of 
the former Queen’s Hall Concerts 
largely on the ground of financial loss, 
have now announced a new series at 
sall greater expense, with Sir Thomas 
Beecham as conductor. From which 
it would appear, that, speaking finan- 
cally, the last state of Messrs. Chap- 
pell is likely to be much worse than 
their first, the accuracy of their torm- 
er statement being taken as proven. 
Tume may solve this puzzle. For the 
present I am too busy with other mat- 
ters, and so give it up! 

I have just returned from an ex- 
amination tour in the North of Eng- 
land, in the course of which I have 
had as colleagues two gentlemen emi- 
nent aS adjudicators in music compe- 
titions. To my surprise both agreed 
with me as to the injurious effect these 
competitions were having upon profi- 
ciency in sight reading and technic 
generally; while one in particular de- 
plored the undesirable feelings of ri- 
valry and jealousy, so prejudicial to 
the progress of true art, which these 
competitions so often arouse. Further 
there is their fluctuating standard, the 
winner of one year standing no chance 
the next on account of superior en- 
trants. Thus, apart from the fact of 
the narrow circle of adjudicators and 
test pieces selected for these musical 
happenings, the fact remains that by 
their excessive popularity, if not by 
their very existence, they are reduc- 
ing music events to no higher level 
than that of an ordinary dog or poul- 
try show. 

For the benefit of the Organists’ 
Benevolent League, Mr. Herbert 
Westerby, Mus. Bac., has issued, with 
the assistance of several eminent con- 
tributors, a most interesting and beau- 
tifully produced work entitled The 
Complete Organ Recitalist. I hope all 
my readers will procure a copy, as 
the work includes notices of the most 
distinguished organs and organists in 
England and America, biographical 
notices of past organists and of con- 
temporarv artists such as Cunning- 
ham, Ellingford, Faulkes, Hollins, 
Purcell Mansfield, ete., ete.; as well as 
lists of the nrincipal organ works of 
these and other reliable writers, en- 
gravings and stoplists of British and 
American organs, photos of eminent 
recitalists and organ composers, and 
a host of other good things. Mr. West- 
erby, I understand, does not exnect 
the work to realize a second edition. 
T trust mv readers will, one and all, 
do their bit to render him, in this res- 
pect, a disappointed man. 
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Palmer Christian 
AMERICAN RECITALIST 


Playing characterized 
by imaginative use of 
tone color; brilliancy; 
sane but unhackneyed 
interpretation. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


East of the Mississippi: ALEXANDER RUSSELL, 
Wanamaker Aupitorium, New York. West of the 
Mississippi and Canada: Bocuet-LaBerce CoNcERT 
ManacEMENT, INc., 130 West 42ND St., New York. 
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American Conservatory of Music 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 





School of Theatre 
Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, A.A.G.O., Director 


SEASON 1927—1928 


Lessons and Practice Before the Screen in the School's 
“LITTLE MODEL THEATRE” 


Faculty selected from leading theatre organists of Chicago. 


School equipped with 14 excellent organs of modern 
Theatre Type, including Units. Special attention to reper- 
toire, including classics, popular, and jazz— 


Pupils filling prominent positions in all parts of the 
country. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 8, 1927 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Address Secretary 


American Conservatory of Music 
521 Kimball Hall—CHICAGO 





NATALE BALBIANI & CO. 
Milano - New York 


IMPORTED ARTISTIC PIPE ORGANS 


for Churches and Halls 


ALBIANI ORGANS of all sizes have been erected in 
most of the important centers of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Central and South America. 

The first mammoth five manual electric Balbiani oigan in 
America was dedicated with great success in the Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer (66th Street and Lexington Avenue) New 
York City, on May 9th, 1926. 

With equal success, several other smaller Balbiani organs 
have been installed:— 

St. Patrick’s Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Monastery of the Visitation, Riverdale, N. Y. 

Convent of Jesus and Mary, New York City. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Coraopolis, Pittsburgh, Pa. And a 
number of others for different centers in the United States 
are now on the way to completion. 

New orders for Balbiani organs to be delivered during 
1927 and 1928 are now solicited. 

The N. Balbiani Organ Co. produces the most artistic, 
modern and mechanically perfect instruments built of the finest 
material and voiced by great artists. 





For particulars address 
INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI 


853 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Sole agent of the N. Balbiani & Co. of Milano, Italy 





ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wm. H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications - Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 


The organs in twenty five churches 
throughout the country were built 
or are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or 
inspected and adapted by him to 
suit the building, the acoustics, or 
the purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 


Inquiries invited—Address: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 
1104S. WaBAsH AvE., CHICAGO 
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With the Builders 


HILLGREEN-LANE 
have contracted for a 3-58 with Echo 
for the beautiful new Second Scientist 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. Stoplist will 
be reproduced in later columns as 
soon as the required data can be se- 
cured. The church structure is of un- 
usual character. 
MARR & COLTON 

have moved their New York office to 
Suite 2013, Paramount Building, Times 
Square, where they will be in the heart 
of the theatrical district. The new 
Paramount Building tops all others in 
the district. Mr. Lee Heerwagen is 
New York representative and his office 
has outgrown its former premises and 
contributed largely to the general Marr 
& Colton prosperity that has made 
factory additions imperative at the 
Warsaw headquarters. 


MR. WARREN D. ALLEN 


of Stanford University concluded a 
series of six Lecture Recitals late in 
July and played his 616th recital July 
31st. His Lecture subjects were: 

Cesar Franck 

The Modern Organ 

Contemporary English and Ameri- 


can Composers. 
There were two programs of American 
compositions representing Barnes, 
Bingham, Cole, Delamarter, James, 
Jepson, Hanson, Nevin, Rogers, Sa- 
Lin, Stoughton. 


PERSONAL NOTES 
FRANK STEWART ADAMS, due to the clos- 
ing of his own theater, the Fox Academy of 
Music, substituted for his friend Mr. Freder- 
ick Smith at the New York Strand late in 
July and then went to the country for a va- 
cation, after playing over WEAF for the Welte 
thedral Echoes hour. 

ea OUGLAS HAMILTON COOPER must 
have heard Mr. J. Van Cleft Cooper playing 
the organ in the Bronxville Theater, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., and liked it so well that he de- 
cided to adopt him for his father and his 
charming wife for his mother; the young 
photoplayer was born Aug. 6. ; 

CLARENCE EDDY sets the pace for recit- 
alists by beginning his 28th season of tours on 
the Pacific Coast in October. It’s the hardest 
territory in the States to make a success in 
beciuse of tax conditions. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX of the 
First Presbyterian, Watertown, N. Y., has been 
appointed to a church in Dalton, Mass., where 
she will have the opportunity of building up & 
music organization of her own to her own 
liking. The church is prominent in all varie- 
ties of work, especially among young people. 
Late in July Mrs. Fox dedicated the Austin in 
the Reformed Church, Alexandria Bay, N.. ¥. 

FRANKLIN GLYNN of Worcester, Mass., 
has been appointed to Idlewild Presbyterian, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY, founder 
and director of the Modern Scientific Organ 
School, spent his vacation in Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine. Mr. Goldsworthy has moved his 
School to the Church of St. Mark’s_ in the 
Boewerie, New York, where he has added fa- 
cilities for his students. School work has 
grown to a point where it has crowded out 
most of the recital work Mr. Goldsworthy had 
been doing in the East. 

A. LESLIE JACOBS spent his vacation by 
taking the choir methods course of Mr. J. F. 
Williamson, at Winston-Salem, N. C. The 
City appropriates money for the summer school 


and a wealthy citizen supplements the appro- 
priation to make it possible to engage famous 
specialists for the courses. 

D. HARRY McPOYLE of Wilmington, Del. 
substituted for Mr. Firmin Swinnen at Christ 
Church during his absence in Belgium. 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN dedicated the 2- 
22 Votteler in the First Baptist, Ocean City, 
N. J., and the Church went the theater one 
better by announcing it as a “grand’’ opening 
recital. 

REX TILLSON of New York, pupil of Wi- 
dor, was drowned July 24th at Haverstraw, 
N. Y., when he jumped into Heaton’s Pond 
to rescue his wife who had fallen into the 
water and struck her head violently against 
the rocks and was in danger of being carried 
over the mill dam. Mrs. Tillson was saved 
when he carried her close to the shore for 
friends to assist, but before he could gain the 
shore he was drawn benzath the surface by 
the undercurrent and carried over the dam. 

MISS LOUISE C. TITCOMB of Wesleyan 
College has been appointed to Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Mo., to head the organ 
department and teach advanced theory. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD of Dartmouth 

College won the warm approval of the Alumni 
Magazine for his music work during the year, 
which included three recitals, and innumer- 
able programs with the college choir and glee 
club. 
MISS ETHEL WHYTAL gave a recital in 
Mills College when her own Fantasy for piano 
and organ was played with the assistance of 
Mr. W. W. Carruth at the organ. 

E. E. WILDE of Daytona, Fla., is now or- 
ganist of Trinity, St. Augustine. 


GENERAL NOTES 


DEFMS TAYLOR—if you don’t know him 
you are not a well informed musician—(we 
are too stubborn to tell more) has been ap- 
pointed Editor of Musical American, one of 
the New York City music trade papers for 
musicians in general. He is 41 years of age 
and a graduate of New York University and 
the Metropolitan Opera. Also he is helping the 
noble house of J. Fischer & Bro. get rid of 
some of the vast accumulations of wealth— 
earned, or gotten somehow, by selling organ 
and choir music—by printing and publishing 
his orchestral scores. But to tell the whole 
truth for a change, Deems Taylor comes 
mighty near being the one and only great 
American composer who has yet seen the light 
of day. 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY has been zuaran- 
teed for another three years, according to 
latest financial reports. 

MR. SOKOLOFF has been signed for five 
years more es conductor of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony. 

THF INIMITABLE Van Hoogstraten has 
finished another season of open-air symphony 
concerts with the New York Philharmonic. In 
our opinion there is no conductor his equal 
in America today. 

A SINGING ORGANIST, mind you, is the 
latest in New York. Loew’s have Miss Lorna 
Lincoln doing duty at the console and with 
her vocal art as well; she was booked with 
the Yellmen Band for vaudeville appearances. 

MR. FREDERICK SCHLIEDER’S life 
study of the theme of improvisation again bore 
fruit at the current N. A. O. convention in 
St. Louis when his star pupil, Mr. Maitland, 
improvised a sonata. The Convention this year 
went to the headquarters of one of America’s 
oldest firms of organ builders, and a modern 
representative Kilgen product was used for 
some of the recital work. The Kilgen Prize 
organ composition, winning $500, was also 
plaved—at the present writing the winner is 
unknown. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, Chicago, 
had its usual swarm of students for the sum- 
mer courses, and the Van Dusens had an un- 
usual swarm of visitors when the summer or- 
gan class of half a hundred descended upon 
the Van Dnsen home. 

_ CINCINNATI MUSIC COLLEGE year book 
is an attractive affair. Dr. Sidney C. Durst 
and Mrs. Lilian A. Rixford comprise the or- 
gai faculty; there are four organs, including 
a 4m Austin. 

$500 PRIZE 

is offered for a setting in Hebrew of the text 
Adon Olam, Lord of All; a capella, or elabor- 
ately accompanied; for mixed choir and can- 
tor; not longer than 7 minutes for perform- 
ance; data from Cantor Reuben R. Rinder 
Temple Emanu-El, Lake St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Closes Dec. 1st. : 
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Harrisburg 
by 
WIitu1am FE. 
Bretz 
Official 
Representative 


OF UNUSUAL INTEREST and much favor- 
able comment just now is the excellent play- 
ing of Mr. Charles Gaige cn the 2m Wurlitzer 
at Loew’s Regent Theater. Mr. Gaige, who 
is advertised as Pennsylvania’s youngest thea- 
ter organist, came to us a few weeks ago 
from the Loew Theater at New London, 
Conn., having been connected with the Loew 
chain for some time. His picture accompani- 
ment is most clever and his Solo Features are 
excellently played. One must admit that a 
greater part of our best playing these days 
is to be heard in the theaters. 

While commenting on theater organists, one 
cannot pass without mentioning the continued 
good work of Mr. Russell Sheetz at the State, 
where he presides at a splendid 3m Marr & 
— Mr. Sheetz’ playing is most enjoy- 

e. 

Several fine music services were presented 
on the 31st, prior to the choir’s vacations. 
Stevens Memorial Methodist, under the di- 
rection of John W. Phillips with Mr. Irwin 
I. Boose at the organ, gave a program of 
anthems and solos by each member of the solo 
quartet. A program of a similar nature was 
given at Redeemer Lutheran under the di- 
rection of Miss Cora Keeney with Mrs. Rob- 
ert Ream at the console. At Ridge Avenue 
Methodist the choir from the Ann St. Metho- 
dist of Middletown under the direction of Mr. 
a L. Behney gave a sacred concert. The pi- 

no accompaniments were played by Miss Ma 
Wealand with Mrs. Daniel Drum A the an. 

The Alpha Music Study Club, a local branch 
of the National Association of Negro Musi- 
cians, observed National Scholarship Fund 
Day on the 31st, at Capital St. Presbyterian. 
A sacred concert of organ, piano and vocal 
numbers was given. The organists were Miss 
_ Johnson and Mr. William H. Bond, 
r. 

A campaign to raise a sufficient sum of 
money to finance adequately the 1928 May 
Music Festival will be held in the near future. 
The fund will provide for the work of the or- 
ganization of the May Festival Chorus and its 
training. The plan is to have a number of 
choruses organized in nearby communities and 
bring them together in this City for the chor- 
al performance in May. 

The Civic Opera Association has been re- 
organized and plans are being made for their 
presentation shortly before the Holiday Sea- 
son. Much satisfaction has been expressed 
over this movement and we are looking for- 
ward to a presentation equal to the unusually 
fine cnes given in the past. 


Los Angeles 
by 


Roy L. 
MEDCALFE 
Official 
Representative 


LOS ANGELES, California, still uses organs 
in picture theaters. This headache that’s 
bothering me this evening, ladies and gentle- 
men, may be the result of just having read 
an article by Mr. Hopkins, the treasurer of 
the L.A.O.T.C., deploring the condition of the 
thezter organ profession; or it may be from 
having just listened to some picture playing 
by an amateur who used but two pedal notes 
and only one change of harmony during his 
entire performance, then again it is possible 
that I listened too intently to my dinner guest 
from New York City telling me the gossip of 
the big town and of the work some of my 
organist friends are doing there and in its 
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Austin Organs 


With a record of more than 
twenty-five years in organ mak- 
ing, and over fourteen hundred 
organs in service in the country, 
many of them among the most 
distinguished organs of the 
world, the Austin Organ Co. re- 
affirm their belief that no organ 
in the world has ever stood up 
to its work like the Austin, and 
none are more distinguished for 
honest quality of build or more 
artistic quality of tone balance 
and blend. There is nothing 
finer than a fine Austin. Austin 
users are Austin enthusiasts the 
world over. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


175 Woodland Street - Hartford, Conn. 
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Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 
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VOR & 
ASTINGS 








Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook 
in 1827. Thirty years later Francis H. 
Hastings joined the firm, retaining his in- 
terest until his death in 1916. Some years 
prior to this date Mr. Hastings turned over 
the active management to his associates, the 
present owners. 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN . . MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches: Boston, NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEVILLE 
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THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinctive 
merit; one that is built 
strictly upon a basis of 


quality. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


successors to 


Buhl and Blashfield Organ Co. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Since 1905 Builders of 


High Grade Organs 





Bring your organ problems to us 
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western suburb, Chicago; at any rete for the 
first time in many months I have an hour to 
put Los Angeles back on the printed page and 
I .lon’t propose te aliow a mere headache to 
gum up the typewritter. 

The Los Angeles organists have all been 
too busy with theater routine, teaching and 
Club Activities to tell the rest of the world 
about it and as your Correspondent’s dog has 
baby puppies he should keep the typewriter 
muffled when at home; but knowing that the 
organ world is wondering if Los Angeles is 
still Wurlitzering 1 make bold to reply that 
we are so wide awake out here that, like the 
ancients, we begin to think we are the world. 

Frank Lantermann of Glendale has gone on 
a scouting expedition to New York and out- 
lying jungles to report on the actual exis- 
tence of these remote spots; Harry Mills 
of Loews’ State will spend some time in Port- 
land as guest organist; Albert Hay Malotte 
is doing unusually artistic work at the Holly- 
wood Chinese theater, the newest Grauman 
enterprise; Fred B. Scholl is again worrying 
the Wurlitzer at Grauman’s Egyptian, having 
resigned his position at the Carthay Circle; L. 
Wesley Lord continues to please the patrons 
at the Figueroa with his original solos; Alex- 
ander Schreiner, Salt Lake tabernacle Staff, 
who has been at the Metropolitan, will prob- 
ably return to Salt Lake; he is often heard 
at the big Welte in Barker Bros.’ new store 
where they have three excellent instruments; 
Quentin Landwehr, for several years at the 
Million Dollar, has succeeded Julius Johnson 
at the Casa de mar Club in Santa Monica; he 
broadcasts daily over KMTR; Henry Murtagh 
visited a few days but was recalled to Chica- 
go by the sudden illness of Mrs. Murtagh; 
Chauncey Haines, Jr., now of Chicago, was 
aJso a visitor in these parts; Arch B. Fritz is 
being featured at the Rialto; Claude Riemer 
and the Mrs. and Katherine Flynn recently 
entertained the dirty dozen at their homes in 
Beverly Hills and Hollywood; Price Dun- 
lavy is at liberty while the Forum is being 
remodeled; the Los Angeles Therter Organ- 
ists’ Club is flourishing and has been having 
some excellent meetings, the last one being a 
reception at the magnificent Pacific Cost 
Club in Long Beach where Moller recently 
completed a very pleasing 2-11 with Chimes 
and Harp. Stanley Williams, local Kimball 
representative, gave us a fine lecture one 
evening and at another session Dean Hartley 
of Pomona College did his stuff in a most 
entertaining manner. Your Correspondent and 
associate George W. Broadbent tried to do 
San Francisco in five days, got fined fifty 
dollars for speeding, but heard some good or- 
gans before we went to jail. 

We can’t feel so badiy about the artistry 
of the profession in Southern California or 
even the lack of it as Mr. Hopkins so ably 
expresses, even though we can’t appreciate the 
hokum we observed in some of the San Fran- 
cisco theaters, but as we compare the present 
conditions with those of other days we believe 
the theater organist profession has at least 
advanced beyond the piano and drum stage 
so far that we may sometime be able to use 
some of the more simple Bach inventions, if 
they are still in print, in our picture pro- 
grams and have people like it. But Mr. Hop- 
kins hes told of conditions in no uncertain 
terms with phraseology that is not in my dic- 
tionary. Someone must preserve the dignity of 
this business, if any, and for the present he 
is elected. And now, gentle reader, the fate 
of the Los Angeles organ world is in_ his 
hands, read and be convinced, or convicted in 
academic or epidemic style as you choose! 
(But not so fast, gentle Medealfe: these pages 
aren’t big enough to carry everything at once, 
so the violent reeders must wait for next issre. 
Sad but frue.—The ED.) 





Portland 
by 
FREDERICK W. 
Goopricn 
Official 
Representative 





PORTLAND, like every other American city, 
is now in the grip of the vacation season, but 
with the Fall months will come the opening 


of the very beautiful Studio Building, just 
erected in the center of the business part of 
the City, but away from car tracks and such 
like noises. Many of our best and most prom- 
inent teachers expect to transfer their stud- 
ios to this very attractive location. There will 
be the usual program of opening speeches and 
also a program of vocal and instrumental se- 
lections and an orchestra composed of select- 
ed performers from the Portland Symphony. 
Your Representative has been invited to be 
chairman of the evening and it is needless to 
say that he is very proud to have the honor. 

The Knights of Columbus National Conven- 
tion was held in Portland. The Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass was held in St. Mary’s Cathedral 
August 2. The music included the ‘Missa Te 
Deum Laudamus” of Pietro A. Yon, the “Ecce 
Sacerdos” of Sir Edward Elgar, the ‘‘Emitte 
Sancte Spiritus’ of Schuetky, sung a capella, 
and other numbers by Refice and Ravanello. 

The wonderful success of the splendid pa- 
geant ‘Rosaria’, staged during the Rose Fes- 
tival with over three thousand performers, 
opened the eyes of Portland to the wonderful 
musical possibilities of the magnificent Sta- 
dium, situated right in the heart of the city. 
With such a position, grand opera, light opera, 
and summer band and symphony concerts are 
among the possibilities of the future. There is 
no reason why a large organ should not form 
part of the Stadium equipment. 

Organs in the High Schools of the City 
should be our next forward step. A beginn- 
ing has already been made in interesting the 
principals in this matter. We have nine splen- 
aid High Schools. I had a long talk on a 
recent occasion with the principal of the U. S. 
Grant High School, a magnificent new edifice 
surrounded by a forty acre park in one of the 
finest residential districts of the city. He is 
enthusiastically in favor of the idea, and the 
result of our conference, was an interview the 
next day with the architect and a visit to cer- 
tain organ installations which ended in a 
change in the plans for the new school audi- 
terium now building and ample provision made 
for an organ in the near future. The new 
Girl’s Polytechnic is about to have a fine new 
building in the south eastern part of the city 
and the principal tells me that he is determin- 
ed to meke every effort to obtain the organ. 
One of the city schools superintendents met 
me at a luncheon the other day and told me 
thet the great Benson Polytechnic School has 
sufficient money to purchase an organ, as soon 
2s the school authorities are ready to build its 
euditorium. The whole situation is full of 
optimism. Watch it for the next few years 
and see the result. 

The new byzantine Temple Beth Israel is 
fast becoming a conspicuous feature in the 
north western part of the city. The building 
should be ready for opening, with its new 
Reuter organ installed, some time before the 
end of the year. 

It is pleasant to note, from a news item in 
the Morning Oregonian, that Mr. Cecil Teague, 
for several years one of our most capable 
theater organists and a fine congenial col, 
league, has returned to the City. Evidently he 
found Salt Lake and St. Louis lacking in the 
advantages and beauties of Portland. A re- 
cent visitor was Henri Keates, also a fine 
colleague and for several years the very effi- 
cient organist of the Liberty Theater. 


St. Louis News Summary 
By N. WELLS 
Official Representative 


THUS FAR the Municipal Opera has been a 
success, thanks to the good weather, the good 
attendance and the equally good performances. 
Mr. Louis Kroll is conductor. The following 
nerformances have been scheduled: Princess 
Patt, Herbert: Sair, Kalman; Song of the 
Flame, Gershwin: The Red Mill, Herbert: Rose 
Marie, Friml: Mikado, by Sullivan: Dollar 
Princess, Fall; Katinka, Friml; Serenade, 
Herbert; Gypsy Love, Lehar. The colonade at 
the rear is 53 feet above the orchestra pit. 
Every seat gives en unobstrveted view of the 
stage. The auditorium is 256 feet deep and 
255 feet wide. The stage is the higgest in 
America, 120 feet wide and 90 feet deep. 
The trees which frame the proscenium arch 
are oaks 70 feet high. The orchestra pit ac- 
commodates 160 instrumentalists. The prices 
for reserved seats range from 25 cents to two 
dollars for box seats. 

Dean Wismar was delegated to represent the 
Missouri Chapter at Washington, D. C. When 
we met him he was very enthusiastic and 
rather loquacious about the affair. It seems 
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he was more impressed with the historic places 
than the  music—-Washington Monument, 
Washington’s Mount Vernon home, Chris’ 
Church at Alexandria where Washington at- 
tended and worshipped. St. Louis was well 
represented: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Neal (Mrs. 
Neal is the able secretary of the local chapter), 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kilgen, Dr. and Mrs. 
Percy B. Eversden, and Mr. Raymond Rapp. 
Dr. Eversden went to Columbus, Ohio, one 
eveaing to dedicate a Kilgen organ; July 17 
he dedicated another Kilgen at Lenox-Rich- 
mond, Michigan, where he had the assistance 
of the Detroit Symphony. After the conven- 
tion Dr. Eversden and wife and the Kilgens 
toured to Canada. When the N. A. O. meets 
in St. Louis next month those who attend will 
hear and see more of Dr. Eversden; he is 
president of the local chapter. And don’t fail 
to visit the Kilgen factory, it’s worth your 
while. 

Mr. Wismar thought there were too many 
recitals on the first day; then too he thought 
there might»be more papers read and more dis- 
cussion. As our former representatives have 
done, so he too had high praises for the lady 
organists. Of course, the work and interpre- 
tations of the male organists was also ood; 
special mention was made of Mr. Rollo F. 
Maitland’s improvisation. We need no longer 
look to Kuropeans for concert organists, nor 
do we need them to dazzle us with their im- 
provisations. Our performers are eque!ly as 
good. Let’s appreciate and encourage them. 


Youngstown 
By Ina F. Hazen 
Special Correspondent 


MKS WILLIAM WOODS GILLEN offered a 
pleasing novelty recently when she preceded 
a Ponselle song recital with a half hour of 
organ music at the new Skinner in the Audi- 
torium. By so doing she afforded many con- 
cert goers their first opportunity to hear the 
new organ and won praise both for herself 
and her instrument. 

Mrs. Gillen also provided a most artistic ac- 
companiment for one of Miss Ponselle’s songs, 
thus raising its effectiveness to the nth degree, 
if the opinion of an organ fan counts for any- 
thing. I can only wish that more of our con- 
cert singers would avail themselves of such 
opportunities when it is possible. As a change 
from piano accompaniment it is a joy. 

Those who attended the musical festival 
by ‘the Welsh people of this city were given a 
real thrill and ministers heard the sort of 
congregational singing they long for. Dr. T. 
Hopkins Evans of Liverpool, England, direct- 
ed the congregation in the singing of Welsh 
hymns and also a chorus of 250 voices in 
numbers from The Messiah. Singers came 
from many nearby towns and cities including 
Cleveland. The chorus did splendid work. The 
tone was of the best and the shading most 
effective. 

Rowland W. Dunham presided at the organ. 
The festival was the first of its kind to be 
held, in this city and its success will probably 
result in its being made an annual affair. 
Standing room was at a premium in First 
Presbyterian church, where the affair was 
held. 

The congregation at Temple Rodef Sholem 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of its found- 
ing with special festival services. Visiting 
rabbis who were guests of honor were profuse 
in their expressions of praise for the beauty 
of =he musical setting for the services and the 
splendid work done by the choir and organist. 
Mr. Harold Funkhouser played short recitals 
on toth occasions. 

Youngstown in general and members of the 
First Presbyterian Church in particular regret 
the loss of Mr. R. W. Dunham who goes to 
Boulder, Colo., to take charge of the music at 
the University. Mr. Dunham has made many 
friends since coming to Youngstown, all of 
whom wish him success in his new field. He 
will have a splendid opportunity to demon- 
strate his abilites and a fine organ upon 
which to play. I know whereof I speak, having 
heard it many times. 

Mr. D. W. Jamison of Trinity M. E. Church, 
having decided to lead a double life, has teken 
unto himself a wife. Mr. Jamison and Miss 
Erma Wilson were united in marriage in early 
June. Best Wishes! 

As the last musical service of the season 
the choir at Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
under the direction of Mr. Harold Funkhouser, 
presented “The Woman of Sychar”’ by Stough- 
ton. 
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